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Economic Prizes 


Eighteenth Year 


N ORDER to arouse an interest in the study of topics relating to commerce and in- 
dustry, and to stimulate those who have a college training to consider the prob- 
lems of a business career, a committee composed of 
Professor J. Laurence Laughlin, University of Chicago, Chairman 
Professor J. B. Clark, Columbia University 
Professor Henry C. Adams, University of Michigan 


Hon. Theodore E. Burton, Washington, and 
President Edwin F. Gay, New York Evening Post 


has been enabled, through the generosity of Hart, Schaffner & Marx of Chicago, to 
offer in 1922 four prizes for the best studies in the economic field. 


In addition to the subjects printed below, a list of other available subjects will be 
supplied on request. Attention is expressly called to the rule that a competitor is not 
confined to topics proposed in the announcements of this committee, but toed other sub- 
ject chosen must first be approved by it. 

Undetected monopoly as affecting cost of living 

A classification of Federal expenditures for a national budget system 
A program for the industrial transformation of China 

Protectionism as affected by the War 

The effects of price-fixing by the Government during the War 

The function of capital 


AunaAWN™ 


Class B includes only those who, at the time the papers are sent in, are under- 
graduates of any American college. Class A includes any other Americans without 
restriction; the possession of a degree is not required of any contestant in this class, 
nor is any age limit set. 


A First Prize of One Thousand Dollars, and 
A Second Prize of Five Hundred Dollars 


are offered to contestants in Class A 


A First Prize of Three Hundred Dollars, and 
A Second Prize of Two Hundred Dollars 


are offered to contestants in Class B. No prizes will be awarded if, in the judgment of 
the committee, essays of sufficient merit are not submitted. The committee reserves 
to itself the right to award the two prizes of $1000 and $500 of Class A to undergradu- 
ates in Class B, if the merits of the papers demand it. The committee also reserves the 
privilege of dividing the prizes offered, if justice can be best obtained thereby. The 
winner of a prize shall not receive the amount designated until he has prepared his 
manuscript for the printer to the satisfaction of the committee. 

The ownership of the copyright of successful studies will vest in the donors, and it is expected 
that, without precluding the use of these papers as theses for higher degrees, they will cause them to 
be issued in some permanent form 

Competitors are advised that the studies should be thorough, expressed in good English, and 
although not limited as to length, they should not be needlessly expanded. They should be inscribed 
with an assumed name, the class in which they are presented, and accompanied by a sealed envelope 
giving the real name and address of the competitor, together with any degrees or distinctions already 
obtained. No paper is eligible which shall have been printed or published in a form to disclose the 
identity of the author before the award shall have been made. If the competitor is in Class B, the 
sealed envelope should contain the name of the institution in which he is studying. The papers should 
be sent on or before June 1, 1922, to 


J. LAURENCE LAUGHLIN, ESQ. 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
CHICAGO 
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ie is painful to contemplate the suf- 

ferings of those German-Americans 
who manifested their love for the old 
country by helping to swell Mr. Hard- 
ing’s enormous majority last Novem- 
ber. Has he no bowels of compassion? 
Can’t he stop these cruel notes that 
his Secretary of State is sending on 
the reparations question? Is there no 
such thing as gratitude in this wicked 
world? Mr. Hughes is not content to 
say that this Government “finds itself 
unable to reach the conclusion that 
the proposals afford a basis for dis- 
cussion acceptable to the Allied Gov- 
ernments.” That might have been 
looked upon as the mere statement of 
an external fact. But he goes on to 
say that “these proposals can not be 
entertained,” and to urge the German 
Government “to make directly to the 
Allied Governments clear, definite 
and adequate proposals which would 
in all respects meet its just obliga- 
tions.” What shocking language! 


“Adequate proposals,’ “in all re- 
spects,” “just obligations,”—why this 
is the kind of thing you would ex- 
pect from a Government that stood 
squarely with the Allies, not from a 
Government that was going to act as 
a curb on their rapacity. There seems 
to be no end to the woes and disap- 
pointments of these poor hyphenates. 
To what refuge will they fly on the 
Tuesday after the first Monday in 
November, 1924? It wrings one’s 
heart to think of their plight—past, 
present, and future. 


| Fyne an old quarrel be revived, it 

is well to bear in mind (1) that, 
by his own admission, Bernstorff, 
while he may have met one or two 
Democrats who were impatient at 
President Wilson’s tardiness in de- 
claring war, failed to meet a single 
Republican who did not favor an 
earlier entrance into the great strug- 
gle. (2) That this opposition to the 
President was not petty politics, as 
was proved by the wholehearted sup- 
port given him by Republicans after 
America took up arms. (3) That the 
most severe American critics of Ger- 
many, outside of politics, were per- 
sons to whom the Covenant of the 
League of Nations was anything but 
sacrosanct. All of which makes far 
from convincing the contention of 
Democratic Senators that the Knox 
Resolution will result in easing off the 
case against Germany. 


N indication of the difficulties ex- 

perienced by Allied statesmen at 
Versailles when planning for Ameri- 
can codperation in the treaty has been 
given by M. Clemenceau. Asked why 
he had concealed information from 
Washington on March 3, 1919, show- 
ing that the United States Senate 
would refuse to ratify the treaty, he 
denied that he had concealed it but 


implied that, even if he had possessed 
it, there would have been little use in 
bringing it to light. Mr. Wilson, he 
said, would have regarded any such 
action on his part as an impertinence. 
Americans of course knew this even 
while they wondered why the strong 
sentiment in this country against a 
complete acceptance of the Cove- 
nant was not taken into account by 
Europeans. It is easy now to see that 
this anomalous situation would never 
have arisen if Mr. Wilson had only 
followed the advice of his Secretary 
of State, who urged him not to go to 
Europe himself, but to send repre- 
sentatives. 


HAT does our multimillionaire 

Secretary of the Treasury mean 
by opposing the general sales tax? 
Does he not know that the President 
is a reactionary and the tool of that 
millionaire class of which he is him- 
self a member? Is he utterly indif- 
ferent to the teachings of sociological 
theory? Does he not know that the 
only thing that counts in American 
legislation is economic class-interest? 
And, as if to make confusion worse 
confounded, an aggressive and ener- 
getic campaign in favor of the sales 
tax is being carried on by such bodies 
as the national association of travel- 
ing salesmen, whose members cer- 
tainly belong to the middle-class rank 
and file. These people are perfectly 
willing to shoulder the burden which 
the sales tax would palpably put upon 
consumers, in spite of the relief it 
would afford to the millionaires. 
They seem to think that all of us will 
be best off when taxes are laid with 
a view to their general effect and not 
with the purpose of hitting any head 
you see, and hitting it the harder the 
bigger it is. And Secretary Mellon, 
though arriving at the opposite con- 
clusion, evidently looks at the subject 
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from the same standpoint. One al- 
most begins to suspect that there are 
some forces at work in our politics 
besides those of blind and narrow 
class-interest. 


| phere comfort is to be found by 
anybody except Senator New- 
berry and those associated with him, 
in the Supreme Court’s reversal of 
his conviction in the Federal District 
Court at Detroit. Even Mr. New- 
berry himself can hardly feel such 
thoroughgoing satisfaction as he ex- 
presses when he says: “I am thank- 
ful that those who were associated 
with me have been vindicated, and 
that the confidence of many thou- 
sands of loyal friends has been con- 
firmed.” The unanimity of the court 
in its conclusion does, however, jus- 
tify him in the belief that he was not 
properly convicted; for those of the 
judges who dissented from the view 
that the Federal statute governing 
primary elections, under which he 
was tried, was unconstitutional find 
that the trial was improperly con- 
ducted. Indeed, Chief Justice White, 
in the individual dissenting opinion 
which he handed down, uses ex- 
tremely strong language as to this. 
“There should be a judgment of re- 
versal without prejudice to a new 
trial,” he says, “because of the grave 
misapplication of the statute upon 
which the conviction and sentence 
were based.” This comes fairly near 
to a declaration by the Chief Justice 
of the opinion that the acts brought 
out in the evidence, however scanda- 
lous they may have been, were not 
offenses against the actual provisions 
of the law. In the absence of a new 
trial—and that is rendered impossible 
by the majority opinion declaring the 
law unconstitutional—the question 
whether the law had been violated or 
not must remain an open one, and it 
is only fair to give Mr. Newberry the 
benefit of the doubt. 


| ews House of Lords is becoming 
somewhat unruly. Ten years ago, 
as the result of the assault of the radi- 
cals led by Mr. Lloyd George, then 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, the ven- 
erable assembly was practically di- 
vested of its veto powers by the pass- 


ing of the Parliament Act. Much has 
happened since then to give former 
supporters of that measure good 
cause for regretting its passage. 
Lloyd George himself, who, in 1910, 
declared that “the country wanted to 
get the Lords out of the way,” now 
recognizes in the Upper House a bul- 
wark against the rising tide of revo- 
lutionary labor. An interesting de- 
bate in the Upper House, the other 
day, was occasioned, however, by the 
Government’s recent announcement 
that it did not intend to introduce 
legislation for the reform of the 
House during the present year, as 
had been promised in the King’s 
speech from the throne. All the 
speakers agreed that the matter 
was one of great urgency, but 
opinions were divided as to the ex- 
tent of the proposed reform. The 
motion which was finally adopted 
calls upon His Majesty’s Government 
“to introduce at the earliest possible 
moment their measure for the reform 
of the Second Chamber.” “My Lords, 
clear the road,” Lloyd George de- 
manded from them in 1910. But their 
forced compliance with the demand 
may prove to have been a reculer 
pour mieux sauter. 


| prahanae coal is becoming a scarce 
commodity. The miners are still 
out on strike and refuse to consider 
the Government’s concession in the 
matter of wages as a reason for re- 
suming work. Nothing short of a 
national pool and a national wage can 
satisfy them, so the leaders say. 
Their nationalism is a theoretical de- 
votion to the principle of nationaliza- 
tion, to realize which they would 
sacrifice the nation in whose name 
they profess to act. The nation does 
not want it; the rank and file of the 
miners themselves probably care but 
little for it; in Prussia and in New 
South Wales, where nationalization 
has been tried, it has proved a fail- 
ure; still the leaders of the Miners’ 
Federation insist that it shall be in- 
flicted upon the English people. 


R. EDO FIMMEN, the meddle- 
some secretary of the Interna- 
tional Transport Workers’ Federa- 
tion, who muddled himself into fame 
by his preposterous call for an inter- 


national boycott against White-Terror 
Hungary, is now playing the deus ex 
machina in the British coal dispute. 
He descended upon London the other 
day, and gave to the British comrades 
every guarantee that the Dutch, 
French, Belgian, German, and Aus- 
trian workers would prevent the ex- 
portation of coal to Great Britain. 
He will soon, no doubt, issue a mani- 
festo denouncing the British Govern- 
ment’s White Terror, of which 
British labor is the victim, as a justi- 
fication for this interference by Con- 
tinental labor in the national disputes 
of the English. Though British rail- 
waymen and transport workers dis- 
avow the miners, Mr. Fimmen, with 
all European labor at his beck and 
call, shall stand by them. Through 
internationalism to nationalization! 
It is as clear as lucus a non lucendo. 


FINE example of considerate 

action on the part of employees 
emerges from all the agitation for a 
44-hour week in the job and book 
printing industry. Employees of the 
Robert Gair Company, which is a 
large printing and lithographing es- 
tablishment in Brooklyn, have volun- 
tarily decided to work fifty-four hours 
a week instead of forty-eight without 
any increase in pay. It is true that 
these men and women belong to no 
union, and hence have no pressure for 
a shorter week exerted on them. 
Their decision comes as a result of 
the best of relations with the em- 
ployer of this old house and repre- 
sents a willingness on their part to 
stand by him in hard times. Whether 
such exhibition of high-mindedness, 
or, if you will, of far-sighted policy, 
is possible under the union system we 
are not prepared to say. It is not 
improbable that the plan of the shop 
council, which is operating in many 
large industries to-day, may so hu- 
manize the relations of employer and 
employee as to make each see that 
his own best interest lies in what is 
best for the company as a whole. The 
interests of labor and capital are not 
identical, the struggle between them 
will still go on, but we may hope for 
a stage in which rank selfishness on 
the part of either will meet with firm 
public disapproval. 
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HE retirement of Mr. Melville E. 
Stone from the active manage- 
ment of the Associated Press has been 
made the occasion of a multitude of 
tributes to his personal qualities. But 
perhapsless than justice has beendone 
to the specific character of the service 
he rendered to American journalism. 
The organization of news-gathering 
agencies was a natural outcome of 
newspaper enterprise, but its far- 
reaching importance and larger influ- 
ence were scarcely realized by its pio- 
neers, who were first of all concerned 
with its purely business aspects. Un- 
der these conditions it was a matter 
of rare good fortune that Mr. Stone 
came into the field at an early stage 
and was able to direct along lines 
conducive to the public good the de- 
velopment of an_ institution that 
might easily have been diverted into 
quite different channels. 


\ R. STONE’S first great contribu- 
1" tion was that of establishing 
the purely mutual and codperative 
character of the enterprise. Out of 
this developed naturally, as he had 
foreseen, the most vital feature of 
the Associated Press, self-censorship. 
The principles of honesty, accuracy, 
and non-partisanship were fundamen- 
tal, as was also the principle that no 
private interest was to be served; but 
these might have been mere fine- 
sounding generalities had not that 
mutuality of interest been  safe- 
guarded with jealous care, afid every 
member, of diverse opinions and in- 
terests, been given full opportunity 
to check and criticise the news pur- 
veyed. Other news-gathering agen- 
cies, and especially those of some Eu- 
ropean countries, have easily become 
the adjuncts of private enterprise or 
the tools of governmental policy and 
intrigue, and the Associated Press, 
lacking this mutual self-censorship, 
might have developed along similar 
lines. For an example one has only 
to turn to Mr. Hearst’s attempt to 
organize the Universal News Service 
for the sale of news, the color and 
opinion-making power of which he 
could control and dispose of. To de- 
mand the complete elimination of per- 
sonal bias and the element of human 
fallibility from the gathering and dis- 


semination of news would be a coun- 
sel of perfection, but the American 
people may congratulate themselves 
on being served by an institution the 
nature of whose internal organization 
protects them so well against mis- 
information and distortion of fact. 


ISCREDITING of A. C. Townley, 

head of the Nonpartisan League, 
goes on apace. The conviction of him 
and his former Minnesota manager, 
Joseph Gilbert, on charges of con- 
spiracy to encourage disloyalty dur- 
ing the war, has been upheld by the 
Supreme Court of Minnesota. It is 
fortunate that the case has been re- 
viewed not only by a higher court, 
but at a time when the so-called 
hysteria of patriotism has had time 
to subside. Those who carefully 
followed Townley’s activities and 
writings during the war were never 
in doubt as to their criminal char- 
acter. But, like some of his more in- 
tellectual brothers in the radical fold, 
he has for the most part so protected 
himself by words capable of double 
meanings as to make the case against 
him seem clear to the sentimentally 
inclined. The ruling of the State’s 
highest court should set at rest their 
fears that Mr. Townley is a perse- 
cuted man. 


NE of the staunchest opponents 

of Townley’s pernicious schemes 

was Mr. Charles W. Ames, of St. 
Paul, whose death was announced a 
fortnight or more ago. In spite of 
talents which touched many sides of 
life, Mr. Ames had given up much of 
his time during the past few years to 
keeping the country alive to the ex- 
treme danger of the machine which 
Townley had built up. His knowledge 
of its diabolical workings was based 
upon first-hand observation, and he 
boldly asserted that Townley was the 
most influential and pernicious boss 
that this country had ever seen. Him- 
self a man of the broadest culture 
and a convinced liberal, he cherished 
as his life the American principles 
under which this country had become 
an inspiration to the world. His en- 
terprise in combatting the panacea of 
radicals in the Northwest is a glowing 
instance of what a high-minded citi- 


zen can accomplish when he throws 
off the complacent inertia which is 
the besetting sin of most well-mean- 
ing Americans. 


= theory of maintaining a mod- 

ified Soviet régime in Russia is 
attracting much attention, especially 
in business circles, and inspired 
articles designed to create the im- 
pression that Lenin and his crowd 
have abandoned Communism, and 
that this affords a practical basis 
for business relations, are finding 
wide circulation. The argument is 
that if the Soviet Government falls 
anarchy will ensue; that the Soviet 
authorities are ready to abandon their 
theories and instal the capitalistic 
order, at least as far as Russian peas- 
ants and foreign capitalists are con- 
cerned; hence it is expedient to 
enter at once into business relations 
with them, and if America does not 
hasten to make a trade agreement, we 
shall be left far behind by those coun- 
tries that have done so. Suppose all 
this were true—which it is not— 
what improvement could it possibly 
make in the situation? Suppose Lenin 
has changed his ideas or is feigning 
a change as to the economic system 
—this does not indicate the slightest 
change in the means whereby he con- 
tinues to hold power. There is im- 
plied no relaxation of terror, no relief 
from arbitrary exercise of power. 
The financial groups that seek special 
privilege, the privilege to exploit the 
industrial properties confiscated from 
their rightful owners, and to do so 
under the cover of an alleged con- 
version to sanity of the Bolshevik 
Government, know that the enjoyment 
of this privilege depends on that 
Government maintaining itself by the 
same methods as heretofore, for to 
relax the terror, to summon a popular 
Constituent Assembly, to invite repre- 
sentatives of other parties to par- 
ticipate, means the immediate over- 
throw of that Government. In other 
words, there is no substance whatever 
to the plea that any change is con- 
templated which will relieve the Rus- 
sian people from their present op- 
pressive and arbitrary tyranny or 
which promises a basis for the evolu- 
tion of a sound political organization. 
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The Senate, the Presi- 
dent, and the Country 


AKEN in itself, the passage of 
the Knex resolution declaring 
that the state of war with Germany 
has come to an end would furnish no 
occasion for serious apprehensions. 
In deference to President Harding’s 
firmly expressed objection, all refer- 
ence to the negotiation of a separate 
treaty with Germany had _ been 
omitted from the resolution. Had 
there been no debate, or had there 
been a debate dealing simply with 
the resolution in its present form, 
its passage by the Senate might 
have been accepted with indifference, 
if not approval, even by those most 
anxious that the policy outlined by 
the President in his address at the 
opening of Congress should be car- 
ried to a successful conclusion. That 
policy was enunciated, with caution 
indeed and yet with entire clearness, 
in these words: 


It would be idle to declare for separate 
treaties of peace with the Central Powers on the 
assumption that these alone would be adequate, 
because the situation is so involved that our 
peace engagements can not ignore the Old 
World relationship and the settlements already 
effected, nor is it desirable to do so in preserv- 
ing our own rights and contracting our future 
relationships. 

The wiser course would seem to be the ac- 
ceptance of the confirmation of our rights and 
interests as already provided, and to engage 
under the existing treaty, assuming, of course, 
that this can be satisfactorily accomplished by 
such explicit reservations and modifications as 
will secure our absolute freedom from inad- 
visable commitments and safeguard all our 
essential interests. 


And it has been a satisfaction to note 
that, both before and since the deliv- 
ery of that address, the President and 
the Secretary of State have steadily 
shown, in words and acts, a spirit in 
entire keeping with the position thus 
declared. The simple passage of the 
amended Knox resolution would have 
offered no obstacle to the prosecution 
of the wise policy to which the Presi- 
dent had committed himself in his 
address. 

Whether the ugly temper that de- 
veloped in the course of the Senate 
debate means serious trouble remains 
to be seen. Senator Lodge was pretty 
nearly at his worst in it, and that is 
saying a great deal. Senator Borah 
was simply himself; taking, as he has 
consistently done all along, the posi- 


tion of a truculent and uncompromis- 
ing opponent of the Versailles treaty. 
The debate degenerated, on both 
sides, largely into a rancorous par- 
tisan dispute. The vote was almost 
absolutely on party lines, Senator 
Nelson alone of all the Republicans 
distinguishing himself by voting 
against the resolution. As a sequel 
to the debate, and apropos of Mr. 
Lodge’s apparently confident predic- 
tion that the adoption of the resolu- 
tion would be followed by the nego- 
tiation of a separate treaty with Ger- 
many, Washington dispatches have 
been carrying reports that an under- 
standing to that effect had been ar- 
rived at between the President and 
the Republican leader in the Senate. 
To these reports we attach little 
weight; we have not forgotten how 
completely political gossip had for 
weeks had it settled that neither 
Hughes nor Hoover would be named 
for the Cabinet, Mr. Harding being 
alleged to have given way to the Sen- 
atorial objectors. Yet taken all in all 
there is grave reason to fear that seri- 
ous mischief is brewing in the Senate 
Chamber. 

Whether the mischief shall actually 
be done, it is in President Harding’s 
power to decide. He has manfully, 
though with perfect dignity and re- 
straint, asserted the rightful function 
of his office in regard to the nego- 
tiation of treaties. He has declared, 
in respect to the great question at 
issue, a policy so reasonable, and rec- 
ommended by considerations so vital 
to the welfare of our nation and all 
the world, that he has only to make 
clear his purpose not to be swerved 
from it either by difficulties or by 
clamor, and he will be sure to be 
upheld by an almost unanimous pub- 
lic sentiment. The intrinsic difficul- 
ties of the task which he and Sec- 
retary Hughes have undertaken are 
acknowledged by everybody. These 
can be removed, if they can be re- 
moved at all, only by patient and well- 
directed endeavor. But the difficul- 
ties threatened by factious opposition 
and blustering assertion can be 
swept aside by simple firmness. Let 
it but be known that the Adminis- 
tration has no thought of abandoning 
the purpose it has so recently de- 


clared, that it will not give up the 
endeavor to bring about our partici- 
pation in the Versailles treaty with 
proper reservations, and the opposi- 
tion will soon dwindle to negligible 
proportions. But there is great dan- 
ger in delay. The time to stop the 
mischief is before it has begun to 
gather head. The President has the 
country with him; to keep it with 
him, he has only to speak out. 


The Supreme Court 
and the Rent Laws 


A WEEK or two ago the New 

York Tribune devoted the most 
conspicuous space on its editorial 
page to a remarkable letter written 
by Macaulay, in 1857, to an American 
friend. The Tribune assigned no rea- 
son for its reproduction of the letter; 
but underneath the title, “Macaulay 
on America,” appeared as a subhead 
this quotation: “Your Constitution 
is All Sailand No Anchor.” The pas- 
sage to which this sentence forms the 
conclusion makes extremely interest- 
ing reading at this moment: 


It is quite plain that your government will 
never be able to restrain a distressed and discon- 
tented majority. For with you the majority is 
the government, and has the rich, who are al- 
Ways a mii 9rity, absolutely at its mercy. 

The day will come when in the State of New 
York a multitude of people, none of whom has 
had more than half a breakfast, or expects to 
have more than half a dinner, will choose a 
legislature. Is it possible to doubt what sort of 
a legislature will be chosen? On one side is 
a statesman preaching patience, respect for 
vested rights, strict observance of -public faith. 
On the other is a demagogue ranting about the 
tyranny of capitalists and usurers and asking 
why anybody should be permitted to drink 
champagne and to ride in a carriage while thou- 
sands of honest folks are in want of necessaries. 
Which of the two candidates is likely to be pre- 
ferred by a workingman who hears his children 
cry for more bread? 

I seriously apprehend that you will, in some 
such seasons of adversity as I have described, 
do things which will prevent prosperity from 
returning; that you will act like people who 
should in a year of scarcity devour all the seed 
corn and thus make the next a year not of 
scarcity, but of absolute famine. There will be, 
I fear, spoliation. The spoliation will increase 
the distress. The distress will produce fresh 
spoliation. 

There is nothing to stop you. 
tion is all sail and no anchor. 


Your Constitu- 


In declaring our Constitution to be 
“all sail and no anchor,” the great 
historian was guilty of an extraordi- 
nary oversight. He had been dwell- 
ing upon what was, indeed, at the 
time he wrote, a fundamental differ- 
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ence between our political system and 
that of his own country. “In bad 
years,” he had said, speaking of Eng- 
land, “there is plenty of grumbling 
here, and sometimes a little rioting. 
But it matters little. For here the 
sufferers are not the rulers. The su- 
preme power is in the hands of a 
class, numerous indeed, but select; of 
an educated class; of a class which is, 
and knows itself to be, deeply inter- 
ested in the security of property and 
the maintenance of order”; and he 
went on to point the contrast of our 
own situation. But nowhere in the 
letter is there the slightest intima- 
tion that our Constitution interposes 
any protection against such sudden 
sweeping away of property rights as 
he forebodes, nor any reference what- 
ever to the existence of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, the cus- 
todian of that protection. It is a sin- 
gular oversight ; for nothing has been 
more familiar to the thoughts of 
Americans for a hundred years than 
that the Constitution and the Su- 
preme Court provide precisely that 
anchor which Macaulay declared to 
be entirely lacking in our system of 
government. And not only is this 
true in theory, but it has been abun- 
dantly demonstrated in practice. The 
anchor has kept the ship steady in 
scores of overt tests of strength; and 
in numberless cases its mere existence 
has served the purpose and rendered 
unnecessary any explicit test of 
strength. 

Has the decision of the Supreme 
Court in the rent-law cases swept 
away our anchor? That it has gone 
far towards bringing about this re- 
sult is the opinion of many earnest 
and able men. Among these must be 


‘reckoned—if the opinion written by 


Mr. Justice McKenna faithfully re- 
flects the sentiments of his associates 
in the dissent—four of the nine mem- 
bers of the Supreme Court, including 
the Chief Justice. If that conviction 
is justified, the decision handed down 
in this case can not be regarded as 
anything less than a national disaster. 
For it would mean not only that the 
rights of property, and the obligation 
of contracts, are hereafter to be de- 
prived of that safeguard which they 
have so long enjoyed, but that every 


protection which the Constitution 
erects against the arbitrary exercise 
of popular power will be likewise re- 
duced to futility. Has the Constitu- 
tion, asks Mr. Justice McKenna, be- 
come an anachronism? Is it “no 
longer to be an efficient factor in af- 
fairs, but something only to engage 
and entertain the studies of antiqua- 
rians?” 

It must be confessed that these ap- 
prehensions are not without founda- 
tion ; yet we do not find ourselves able 
to share them. It is true that if the 
path which the decision seems to 
tread shall in future decisions be fol- 
lowed to what the dissenting judges 
regard as its legitimate conclusion, 
their worst fears will be realized; but 
it remains to be seen whether any- 
thing of the kind will happen. There 
are, in particular, two reasons for 
doubting it—first, the fact that it was 
a five-to-four decision; and secondly, 
the character of the majority opinion, 
delivered by Mr. Justice Holmes. For 
that opinion lays down no sweeping 
dictum; and while to our mind it is 
neither impressive in form nor con- 
vincing in substance, it avoids ecom- 
mittal to any doctrine that would give 
either to State Legislatures or to the 
Federal Congress unrestricted power 
to interfere with the rights of prop- 
erty under pretext of public need. 
The avoidance, it must be admitted, 
is somewhat feeble and perfunctory; 
yet it is there. The majority opinion 
says: 

All the elements of a public interest justify- 
ing some degree of public control are present. 
The only matter that seems to us open to debate 
is whether the statute goes too far. For just as 
there comes a point at which the police power 
ceases and leaves only that of eminent domain, 
it may be conceded that regulations of the pres- 
ent sort pressed to a certain height might 
amount to a taking without due process of law. 
This, while by no means all that might 
be desired, is at least in shining con- 
trast with that cavalierly sweeping 
aside of all distinctions which consti- 
tuted Judge Holmes’s dissenting opin- 
ion in the stock dividend case. And 
of like conservative temper is another 
important passage in the majority 
opinion: 

No doubt it is true that a legislative declara- 
tion of facts that are material only as the 
ground for enacting a rule of law—for instance, 
that a certain use is a public one—may not be 


held conclusive by the courts... . But a 
declaration by a legislature concerning public 


conditions that by necessity and duty it must 
know is entitled at least to great respect. In 
this instance Congress stated a publicly noto- 
rious and almost world-wide fact. That the 
emergency declared by the statute did exist must 
be assumed, and the question is whether Con- 
gress, was incompetent to meet it in the way in 
which it has been met by most of the civilized 
countries of the world. 

Thus both as to the means adopted 
to meet the emergency and still more 
as to the existence of the emergency 
itself, we have the admission that the 
Constitutional justification of the law 
rests upon a consideration of the 
facts. When the emergency is not 
a “publicly notorious and almost 
world-wide fact,” and when the meas- 
ures adopted to meet it transcend that 
“certain height” to which Judge 
Holmes refers, the Court may, even 
without violating the principles he 
lays down, declare the emergency leg- 
islation unconstitutional. To assume 
that it will be debarred from a free 
exercise of its judgment in the prem- 
ises by the mere fact that a five-to- 
four decision has sustained this par- 
ticular emergency legislation is, we 
believe, to go beyond the warrant of 
the facts. 

In commenting on the decision two 
weeks ago, when the text of the opin- 
ions was not available, we pointed out 
the extremely unfortunate character 
of the reference made by Judge 
Holmes to such regulations as those 
relating to height of buildings, bill- 
boards, etc., as parallels to the rent- 
restriction legislation. The minority 
opinion makes a convincing reply to 
this argument. Such regulations, it 
says, prohibit “the use of property to 
the injury of others, a prohibition 
that is expressed in one of the max- 
ims of our jurisprudence. Such use 
of property is, of course, within the 
regulating power of government. It 
is one of the objects of government 
to prevent harm by one person to an- 
other by any conduct.” But taken as 
a whole, the minority opinion falls 
far short of the best standards of 
judicial discussion. It does not “fo- 
cus”; there is no clear thread of rea- 
soning running through it; and the 
expression is in many places very 
faulty. It is an utterance of deep 
feeling and earnest conviction; but it 
is not a luminous argument. It can 
hardly be said even to attempt a 
clear or convincing discussion of the 
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reasons for and against the conclu- 
sion which it asserts. 

Everything in this case depends on 
the question whether or not the con- 
stitutionality of the powers embodied 
in the legislation is to be regarded as 
turning on considerations of degree. 
Judge McKenna admits that the lim- 
its of the police power are incapable 
of exact definition, and therefore that 
the judgment of the Court upon any 
claim under that power must turn on 
a question of degree; but in this case 
the difference between what the New 
York and District of Columbia laws 
call for and what is permissible un- 
der the Constitution is, to his mind, 
absolutely distinct. “To borrow the 
illustration of another,” he says, “the 
line that separates day from night 
can not be easily discerned or traced, 
yet the light of day and the darkness 
of night are very distinct things.” 
But when we read on, expecting to 
find the justification of this parallel, 
we get very little. The main point 
made is this: 


As we understand, the assertion is, that legis- 
lation can regard a private transaction as a mat- 
ter of public interest. It is not possible to ex- 
press the possession or exercise of more un- 


bounded or irresponsible power. 


But this point, as it happens, had 
been forestalled by Judge Holmes, 
when he referred to “the restriction 
put upon the owner of money by the 
more debatable usury laws.” These 
laws, whether.good or bad, manifestly 
regard private transactions as a mat- 
ter of public interest; and surely 
Judge McKenna, whatever his opin- 
ion of its wisdom, hardly regards the 
enactment of a usury law as in- 
volving the utmost possible asser- 
tion of “unbounded or irresponsible 
power.” 

On the question of emergency, on 
the other hand, Judge McKenna 
seems almost to hold that no consid- 
erations of degree apply at all. He 
quotes with apparently unqualified 
approval, and as though conclusive of 
the point at issue in the present 
case, the declaration in a former 
opinion of the Court that “‘no doctrine 
involving more pernicious conse- 
quences was ever invented by the wit 
of man than that any of its [the Con- 
stitution’s] provisions can be sus- 
pended during any of the great exi- 


gencies of government ;” though some 
of his subsequent remarks appear to 
involve a deviation from this dic- 
tum. Be that as it may, we have a 
notion that a simple _ illustration 
might have been used by Judge 
Holmes which would have gone much 
farther to clear up the issue than 
anything referred to in either of the 
opinions. is it, or is it not, within 
American legislative power to declare 
a moratorium on debts at a time when 
the enforcement of the obligations of 
debtors would manifestly mean gen- 
eral bankruptcy and ruin? Common 
sense revolts at the idea that our 
Government should, in a situation so 
abnormal, be powerless to avert uni- 
versal disaster; yet the measure by 
which alone it could be averted 
would, on its face, be an interference 
in private transactions, an impair- 
ment of the obligation of contracts, 
and an infringement of the ordinary 
rights of property. 

We agree with the dissenting Jus- 
tices of the Supreme Court in regard- 
ing the enactment of the rent laws as 
a dangerous precedent; and we admit 
that the affirmation of their consti- 
tutionality by the Supreme Court may 
have evil consequences. Moreover, it 
is much to be regretted that the opin- 
ions by which the decision was ac- 
companied did not indicate more 
clearly the line between what is per- 
missible and what is not. But we do 
not feel that the decision was a clear 
departure from sound principles, and 
we do feel that there is ground for 
satisfaction in the fact that the ma- 
jority opinion contains no sweeping 
or careless dictum which might be 
cited in support of more objection- 
able encroachments on _ property 
rights. The preservation of those 
rights rests for the future, just as it 
has rested in the past, in the first 
place on the good sense of the people 
and secondly on the wisdom and in- 
sight of the members of our highest 
court. The five-to-four decision in 
the rent-law cases is an important in- 
cident; but we see no reason to be- 
lieve that it will exercise a controlling 
influence on the future attitude of the 
Supreme Court in regard to issues in- 
volving the fundamentals either of 
our political or our economic order. 


Liberty 


OMANS knew what they were 

about when they sent out a hurry 
call for Astrea, the goddess of justice. 
They had the good sense to realize 
that, with changing conditions, the 
conception of genuine justice was 
being obscured, even in the home of 
the laws, and that, unless there was 
a sudden face about, it would be lost, 
as indeed it almost was. Just now, 
while American democracy is passing 
through its ordeal of fire, the land of 
the free rings with the cry of liberty. 
It is to be hoped that the cry is not 
as vain as was the Roman cry for 
justice. 

Take the radicals, who so love lib- 
erty. They delight to start, as others 
do, with the supposed teachings of the 
framers of the American Constitu- 
tion, from which they conclude that 
democracy means equal conditions for 
all. When taxed with the reminder 
that both Washington,and Jefferson 
were owners of slaves, they glibly 
reply that these two worthies would 
under no circumstances advocate the 
institution of slavery to-day—which 
is perfectly true, since they were both 
on record against it in their own time. 
Having admitted so much, what is 
to prevei.t us from going the whole 
way to the idea of equal conditions? 

Everything and nothing. Every- 
thing if you reason like a statesman. 
Nothing if you don’t reason at all or if 
you deal only in abstractions colored 
with emotion. Liberty within the law, 
which until recently was a perfectly 
intelligible conception, has now to 
fight eternally to make itself felt. The 
trouble is that the doctors of the new 
philosophy are both too concrete and 
too abstract to permit themselves to 
be easily downed. Ask them if lib- 
erty within the law is a proper prin- 
ciple, and they query, “which law?” 
Bring to their attention a specific in- 
stance of liberty lost by a lack of re- 
sponsibility on the part of the indi- 
vidual, and they tell you that such 
individual cases can easily be taken 
care of when the generality of man- 
kind are genuinely free. 


Reasoning under such auspices be- 
comes hopeless. In some fashion, 


even with such strongly organized 
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minorities shouting from the house- 
tops, we shall have to muddle back to 
the old American idea of liberty. The 
heartening thought is that that idea 
proved practicable, whereas the radi- 
cals’ idea is having the devil’s own 
time in the only place where it has 
been tried on a large scale—Russia. 
Our own experiment with it has for- 
tunately been merely academic. It 
may serve the useful purpose of 
showing that Americans are not able 
theorizers in political philosophy, but 
as a people have enough common 
sense not to be carried off their feet 
by quick, shallow thinkers. So long 
as liberty for all—the motto of Soviet 
Russia—means liberty for two or 
three, we Americans, in spite of all 
the fine phrases of the radicals, are 
not likely to get out of hailing dis- 
tance with the older, sturdier concep- 
tion of liberty. Thus far Prohibition 
has been our one great backsliding. 


The Anonymous Art 
of the Future 


APPY is the man who in all seri- 

ousness can share the Communist 
belief that we are on the way towards 
an epoch of social transformation in 
which the individual will be reduced 
to a mere cellule, indispensable, no 
doubt, but completely lost in the en- 
semble. In that new era personality 
will be divested of its attributes, and 
any one man’s achievement will ap- 
pear to be the result merely of the 
common energy of which he was the 
will-less agent. Even the works of 
talent and genius will redound to the 
credit of the whole, and their origi- 
nators’ names will be lost to poster- 
ity. We shall have done with hero 
worship, and the cult of the anony- 
mous will take its place. 

Society in that perfect future 
would be a reproduction on an en- 
larged scale of Chaucer’s company of 
pilgrims. Individuals all of them 
were, with passions, loves and ha- 
treds, prejudices and devotions, as 
many and as varied as ours. But in 
spite of their individuality, they were 
denied by their creator that stamp of 
individual uniqueness which consists 
in a name. In their small commu- 
nity there was no Childe Harold, no 


Piers the Plowman, no Skipper Van- 
derdecken, only “a knight ther was,” 
“ther was a plowman,” “a shipman 
was ther.” The characters were 
merged in the class or the caste or the 
craft to which they belonged. Even 
the lusty Wife of Bath, whom Chau- 
cer took delight in portraying in the 
vividest colors, received from him a 
local habitation but no name. Only 
from a strange perversity of interest 
did the poet assign a name to the 
friar, who as a member of a commu- 
nistic brotherhood should have dis- 
dained all personal distinction, and 
more perverse still, to the horse of 
the reeve and the barge of the ship- 
man. The Communist millennium will 
be a renaissance of that medizvalism 
which dealt with individual men in 
the aggregate, and personified a 
single animal or object picked from 
the uniform mass of their likes. 
Symptoms are not wanting which 
seem to herald its rebirth. ‘“Dicke 
Bertha” was endowed during the war 
with an individuality which the im- 
personal host of “Feldgrauen” sadly 
lacked. The modern soldier’s faith in 
the company’s mascot resembles 
Chaucer’s childlike interest in the 
reeve’s “ful good stot that highte 
Scot” and in the widow’s “sheep that 
highte Malle.” The Ludendorffs and 
Von Klucks have to publish memoirs, 
since no initiative is taken to give 
them life after life in statuary stone 
or bronze. As the nations that fought 
the war now honor their armies in 
an unknown soldier buried with im- 
posing ceremony, so, when the full 
day is upon us, will the nations honor 
their art, their poetry, their science, 
in the pictures, the poems, the inven- 
tions, of nameless genius. In antici- 
pation of that happy time an enthu- 
siast in Paris has taken the initiative 
for an annual salon of anonymous art. 


The news of this premature experi- 
ment must fill all communistic hearts 
with misgivings. Only in regener- 
ated Russia could such an enterprise 
be expected to succeed, but Lenin and 
Trotsky, instead of promoting the 
proletariat’s anonymous art, are un- 
fortunately so misguided as to help a 
sculptress belonging to that despi- 
cable caste, the British aristocracy, 
to worldwide advertisement of her 


name. As for the Paris experiment, 
the elimination of the names from 
the catalogue will have for its sole 
effect the elimination of the wealthy 
art snob from the throng of buyers, 
and thus the true connoisseur of mod- 
erate means will come into his own. 
There is nothing in this for Com- 
munists to rejoice at. For in the new 
social era the virtuoso, who indulges 
his own unselfish enjoyment of the 
beautiful, will be an anomaly, even 
worse, a sinner. The anonymous art 
of the future will also be a socialized 
art, owned by the community which 
made it through its talented agents 
and to be enjoyed only in public gal- 
leries, the mortuaries of the nameless 
great. No connoisseur shall decide 
whether this picture is worth more 
than that, all pictures being the work 
and the property of all. The anon- 
ymity of art is the recognition of 
the equality of men. The number on 
the frame, replacing the name on the 
canvas, enregisters the work of the 
dabbler and the master as coérdinate 
items in the sum of proletarian pro- 
duction, even as the nameless units 
of the homogeneous proletariat itself 
will retain no other distinctive than 
a number. Witness that secret meet- 
ing of American communists where 
the conspirators, not from any fear 
of their identity being betrayed but 
by virtue of their proletarian renun- 
ciation of individuality, were known 
to one another as number one, num- 
ber two, and so on. When we come 
to think of it, our American cities 
with their uniform streets devoid of 
character and not named, but num- 
bered, must be congenial homes for 
communists. That may explain the 
nostalgia by which so many alien ad- 
herents of the creed are driven to 
this capitalistic country. 
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[The following is a very brief summary of 
the news of the world for the nine days ended 
May 1.] 

GERMANY: We have studied with 
utmost care the note conveying the Ger- 
man proposals, and conclude that it is 
not béte merely (though béte it is); 
but is purposely and somewhat in- 
geniously vague. What advantages 
could the German Government propose 
to itself from such proposals? Surely 
it did not expect France or Britain to 
find them acceptable or to discover in 
them a “proper basis for discussion.” 
What then? Did it think to bamboozle 
Bernstorff’s “idiotic Americans”? Sadly, 
but certainly, we think so. We can not 
but infer that the German Government 
hoped that the American Government 
might deduce from the note an offer 
presenting a “proper basis for discus- 
sion;” might (in its extreme desire to 
see negotiations renewed and to prevent 
occupation of the Ruhr basin, and feel- 
ing that the necessity of promptest action 
should override all other considerations) 
forward the note approved, or at the 
very least request the Supreme Council 
to suspend military action pending ex- 
changes. Thus at the least delay would 
be achieved [for if in delay there’s no 
plenty for lovers, there is for German 
statesmen]; at better, the United States 
Government would be jockeyed into the 
dubious and compromising réle of media- 
tion; at best, there would be a break be- 
tween the United States and the Allies. 

Of course Germany has been defeated 
of even the least of her hopes. The Su- 
preme Council went into session on Sat- 
urday, attended by great captains, 
economic experts, bigwigs of the Allied 
countries. As yet no new or revised 
proposals have reached them from Ger- 
many. M. Briand presses his Ruhr pro- 
gramme. One might think Mr. Lloyd 
George had committed himself irrevoc- 
ably to that programme. But he hesi- 
tates to cast the die. Is he taking the 
pulse of the Empire? Or do his ears 
tremble to catch an oracle from the 
Potomac? Ah, Mr. Lloyd George, in 
delay there lies no plenty for statesmen 
of the great breed. 

It should not be forgotten that there 
is an issue with Germany not less im- 
portant than reparation; to wit, disarma- 
ment. On this issue the recent German 
note is silent. But that note presents 
demands not less important than the 
offer; which, though like the offer 
obfusqued, seem to contemplate a Ger- 
many absolutely freed of constraint. That 
is not France’s idea; nor ours. The 
peace of Europe demands that Germany 
be disarmed and that for many years to 
come supervision be maintained over her 
munitions-establishments. More than 


reparation, disarmament calls for the 
sanctions. 

The idea of occupying the Ruhr basin 
and slipping the sanctions is no more 
pleasing to our olfactories than to those 
of the merest “liberal.” Yet it seems to 
us, as to France, that Germany will 
yield only to force; and Germany must 
yield. In delay there lies no plenty. 

Of course there is a solution which 
would make the Ruhr programme un- 
necessary ; but the oracle by the Potomac 
has not spoken to that effect, nor is 
like to. 

[Tuesday, May 3. The oracle has 
spoken; not quite in the sense just sug- 
gested, but notably enough. Germany 
is urged to make at once, directly, to the 
Allied Governments clear, definite, and 
adequate proposals which would in all 
respects meet its just obligations——O 
noble Oracle. } 


GREAT BRITAIN: The strike situa- 
tion seems worse than it was a week 
ago. The Miners’ Executive Committee, 
the mine owners, and representatives of 
Government, were in continuous confer- 
ence from Monday to Thursday. Else- 
where in London the congress of miners’ 
delegates sat and from time to time re- 
ceived reports of the conferences. The 
entire industry showed a loss for March 
of over £5,000,000. Both miners 
and owners were willing to make con- 
cessions. The owners would forgo 
profits for three months. The men would 
consent to a wage cut of two shillings 
per day. Even so there must be a deficit. 
If the men would agree to a cut of four 
shillings, the industry might break even. 
“No,” said Frank Hodges; not a penny 
more than two shillings. The Govern- 
ment then offered a subsidy, but not 
enough. Wages must still be cut more 
than two shillings to escape a deficit. 
“Never,” cried Hodges and his colleagues 
as they stumped off to report to the dele- 
gates’ congress. The latter, after a de- 
bate of many hours, voted against ac- 
cepting the Government’s subsidy offer. 
On Friday the congress broke up and the 
delegates went home; the Executive 
Committee scattered about the country 
to take the sentiment of the miners. 

So the situation seems more hopeless 
than ever. But there was one hopeful 
development of the conferences. The 
owners agreed to uniform wage schedules 
by areas (six in all) instead of by dis- 
tricts (26 in all). If the owners would 


take the next logical step and unify the 
industry in each area, modernizing it on 
American lines, that, we believe, would 
solve the problem in the happiest way. 
Short of such action, the mines can not 
be made to pay and the war will continue. 
The war will continue anyway, if the 


What the World Is Doing 


miners are invincibly attached to the 
idea of nationalization. 

While things are at an impasse, dis- 
tress grows among the miners, other in- 
dustries are badly affected, the export 
trade in coal is desperately imperilled, 
and there is always the danger of a 
sympathetic strike by the railwaymen 
and transport workers, who blow hot 
and cold, but some day may blow hot 
and still hotter, with consequences too 
awful to be thought on. 


THE UNITED STATES OF AMERI- 
CA: The State Department is expected 
to transmit to the Senate shortly an 
exhaustive report on the oil situation 
throughout the world. Oil haunts the 
dreams of statesmen; and well it may. 
The smell of crude petroleum pervades 
the world; in our own country it 
threatens to overcome the odor of sanc- 
tity. Or rather the two are like to be 
blended. The world must be made safe 
for Standard Oil. The sarcasm holds 
good against the humorous general 
scheme of things, but a correct state- 
ment of the matter is that Standard Oil 
merely profits by the assertion of the 
righteous principle of the Open Door, of 
no discriminations. Petroleum is your 
chief bate-breeder in the world to-day: 
witness Mexico, Mesopotamia, Persia, 
Sumatra, Rumania, Eastern Galicia, 
Costa Rica; the allusions to oil in the 
debate on the Colombia Treaty; you can’t 
escape the smell of it. Petroleum 
promises to be the main causa belli of the 
future; the word should be matribus 
detestatum. Let Mrs. Catt see to it. We 
never made a difficulty about fighting for 
a Bonnie Prince Charlie, or the whim of 
a royal mistress, or a gloss on Revela- 
tion; there is a certain elegance about 
such causes. But we certainly shall 
think twice before sluicing our veins or 
biting the dust for oil; at any rate so 
long as we can’t afford a car. A world 
safe for Standard Oil, forsooth; what we 
want is a world safe for pedestrians. 
They say the jungle, the sun, and the 
chemist, working together, may find us a 
cheap alcohol substitute. Hasten, you 
three! We repeat that we don’t want 
to bite the dust for petroleum—matribus 
destestatum. 


FRANCE: Infinite are the by-prod- 
ucts of war, as illustrated by a report 
from the French Minister of Justice con- 
cerning child-criminals. There are or- 
ganized bands of child-burglars in 
France, and there are even child- 
murderers. Such hideous phenomena in 
the most civilized and humane of coun- 
tries! We are now going to read a new 
translation of the Book of Job. 

HENRY W. BUNN 
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The Pleasantness 


HOSE of us whose childhood dates 

back to the simplicities of old-time 
dentistry can well remember the falla- 
cious assurance of parents and nurses 
that having our teeth pulled wouldn’t 
hurt. It did hurt always; but it is the 
nature of children to believe what they 
are told, just as it is the nature of grown 
people to believe what they read in print. 
Paying taxes is not unlike having teeth 
drawn, and the advocates of every new 
system of taxation claim to have a pain- 
less process. They promise to extract 
our money so dextrously that we shall 
neither feel it going, nor recognize its 
loss. 

The amazing clumsiness of the present 
system admits of no light handling. We 
live and breathe and have our being in 
an atmosphere of taxes. We seem to be 
paying more than we are paying, which 
is an unfortunate impression to create. 
Whether, like the Idle Apprentice (a 
modernized Idle Apprentice), we waste 
our substance on sugary beverages at a 
soda-fountain stand, or, like the Indus- 
trious Apprentice, spend it on tooth paste 
in the pursuit of health and sanitation, 
we are taxed by an impartial Govern- 
ment. Whether we pass our Sunday with 
an invalid aunt in the country, or jostling 
our neighbors on the boardwalk at At- 
lantic City, we are taxed for using the 
railroads. The reprehensible habit, com- 
mon to all tradespeople, of selling us a 
hat or a pair of boots, and then adding 
the tax (which we have forgotten) to the 
bill, is profoundly irritating. We are all 
of us ready to welcome a painless process, 
if such a miracle of statesmanship can 
be vouchsafed a suffering world. 

There are those who would have us be- 
lieve that a sales tax fills the bill. Its 
supporters praise it in endearing terms, 
and with a sweetness which should melt 
the money in the hardest pocket. “Under 
this system,” writes the sanguine editor 
of the Bache Review, “one per cent. is 
to be paid on the amount of gross sales 
of the country,—paid by the seller and 
passed on to the consumer; but passed 
on in such an infinitely small amount 
everywhere, every time, that it will no 
more be felt than the dew falling at 
sunset.” 

A process so grateful and, beneficent 
sounds like a privilege rather than a 
penalty. The same point of view is up- 
held by a contributor to the American 
Banker, who asserts that a tax on the 
gross sales of wheat would be “absorbed” 
before our turn came to buy the bread. 
The exact process of absorption is not 
explained; but even should a residuum 
be left, it would be so small as to be 
negligible. “A tax on all sales would so 
distribute the burden, and the rate would 


of Paying Taxes 


be so low, that it would not even be a 
temptation to the seller to raise prices 
to cover the tax.” 

Sancta simplicitas! How much temp- 
tation is needed to make a seller raise 
prices? Was he ever known to forgo a 
chance? The Literary Digest, which 
quotes the optimistic views of the Ameri- 
can Banker, balances them nicely with 
the statements of a financial pessimist 
who proves (so far as rows of figures can 
prove anything) that a sales tax, instead 
of being absorbed, would be duplicated 
with each fresh deal; so that the ultimate 
consumer would find himself paying a 
farmer’s tax, a miller’s tax, a wholesaler’s 
tax, and a retailer’s tax on his loaf of 
bread. He might as well eat cake while 
he was about it. 

Mr. Otto H. Kahn, with the buoyancy 
which befits his estate, is of the opinion 
that taxes can be made at least tolerably 
pleasing. He suggests a graduated sales 
tax, ranging from one per cent. on small 
purchases to ten or twenty per cent. on 
large ones. Under this ruling a man who 
owned a yacht, or a race-horse, or a Rem- 
brandt, would continue to own it until he 
died, or until the race-horse died, because 
nobody could afford to take it off his 
hands. There is a certain solidity in 
the programme, but it lacks diverseness. 
A more merciful (and probably less 
wealthy) New York financier considers 
that a sales tax of one-half of one per 
cent. should content the Government, and 
be less formidable to poor buyers who 
might find even the sunset dews a bit 
drenching. And some there are who hold 
that the sales of farmers (who are begin- 
ning to take rank with churches and pub- 
lic utilities) should be exempt from all 
taxation. 

It is an interesting problem, but it is 
not exactly new. If we read history from 
the standpoint of the ruled rather than 
of the rulers, we see that the one thing 
which really concerned them was tax-pay- 
ing. Mr. John Richard Green pointed 
out to us the indifference of the English 
people to the mutability of Henry the 
Eighth’s domestic relations. They did 
not care how many wives he had, nor to 
what use he put them. But when he 
tried to levy excessive taxes, either legiti- 
mately through Parliament, or by the old 
shameless device of a “Benevolence,” they 
stoutly refused to pay. The Commons 
would not be bullied into compliance, the 
countryside flamed into open revolt, and 
the hot-blooded Tudor king was forced 
at last to recognize one great principle 
of freedom. 

The taxation of France under the 
Bourbons explains and justifies the Revo- 
lution. It is a long record of wickedness 
and imbecility, now heart-rending, now 





drearily droll. Among other fantastic 
experiments, the Government tried the 
taxing of marriages, with results which 
were more inevitable than anticipated. 

The United States has been branded as 
a nation of tax-dodgers. With the com- 
ing of prohibition, it promptly developed 
into a nation of law-breakers. All taxes 
are paid and all laws are obeyed in pro- 
portion to their reasonableness. Severity 
of enforcement accomplishes something 
for a time; but severity—as apart from 
certainty—of enforcement belongs to an 
imperfect civilization, to the civilization 
which punishes but does not reform. A 
criminal class is perhaps unescapable; 
Prester John is the only monarch known 
to fame who asserted that his country 
was immune; but when men of respect- 
ability who would scruple to covet their 
neighbours’ wives, and scorn to steal 
their neighbours’ purses, break the law 
of the land, something is amiss with the 
law as well as with the men. A bad law 
is better obeyed than broken; but it is 
best amended. 

The excess profits tax, though spoken 
of with affectionate indulgence by the 
New Republic, is not generally beloved. 
When too much attention is concentrated 
upon such profits, they have a way of 
shrinking modestly out of sight. The 
popular saying, “A penny saved is a 
penny taxed,” admits of deviations. It 
(the penny) may lie low in a Govern- 
ment bond. But a penny actively and 
usefully engaged, bustling along in the 
commercial world, is sure of taxation. 
Pressed too heavily, it runs to cover; and 
when a great many pennies run to cover, 
the industries of the country suffer, its 
power of production is curtailed, and 
there is less work for those who seek it. 
The capital locked up in tax-free securi- 
ties is wanted for carrying on. 

It is not worth while to spend our time 
decrying the extravagance of the past 
four years. We won’t get that wasted 
money back again, and it would be better 
to look after what is left. There are still 
horses in the stable. A kind-hearted Con- 
gressman has said that what the country 
wants is a lifting, not a shifting, of 
taxes. This is of course what all coun- 
tries have wanted since public revenues 
were first forcefully collected from re- 
luctant tribesmen. But a burden which 
cannot be lifted may be so shifted as to 
make it less galling. A great deal is 
possible to good sense and disinterested 
service. Perhaps if the income-tax blank 
were less like a cryptogram, the tax-payer 
would not regard it with resentful sus- 
picion. Deep down in his heart is a con- 
viction that an honest thing can afford 
to be intelligible. 

A sanguine temperament need not 
imply the credulity of early childhood. 
It hurts to part with a tooth, and it hurts 
to part with money. “The inheritance 
tax,” observed a candid heir-at-law, “de- 
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do not like paying taxes, because it is an 
unlikable performance; but we are con- 
tent to pay them as part of the price of 
civilization. If we fail to get full value 
for our outlay, this is apt to be the case 
with other purchases. But to tell an 
innocent public that there is anything 





stroys half the pleasure of survival.” We 
resembling a painless process of taxation 
is pure cajolery. It is the “dilly, dilly, 
dilly” of the farmer’s wife when she in- 
vites her ducks to come out of the pool 
and meet their appointed fate. 

AGNES REPPLIER 


Dark Possibilities in Ireland 


HIS is a singular country. Govern- 
ment announces that Ireland is too 
disturbed to permit of the decennial 
census being taken, but by way of a 
sedative prescribes that elections for two 
new Parliaments shall be held next 
month. If indeed all were proceeding 
normally, there might be some sense in 
leaving the census-taking to the new au- 
thority—although on ordinary business 
principles it should seem better for the 
outgoing concern to say: “Here you 
are: we hand you over, by the latest re- 
turn, so many million hundred thousand 
and odd subjects: do the best you can 
with them.” But nothing is proceeding 
normally. Ireland, faced with the offer 
of self-government in acertain form, says 
she will not have it at any price. So 
far as four-fifths of the country are con- 
cerned, elections of members to the two 
Parliaments will be simply used to re- 
turn men who shall ensure so far as in 
them lies that such Parliaments shall 
never meet or function. It is more than 
probable that any candidate who pre- 
sents himself with the declared intention 
of sitting in the Parliament if elected 
will get a bullet at him, and any voter 
who means to vote for such a candidate 
had better be mighty secret about his 
intentions and even so will be lucky if 
he escapes a hiding. That is how the 
measure of self-government, passed to 
replace the act Mr. Redmond’s Ireland 
accepted with acclamation six years ago, 
is likely to work to-day. 

In the meantime England is disturbed 
in her usual task of pacifying us by in- 
ternal upheavals of the most formidable 
kind. Those persons who have been 
holding up their hands in astonishment 
at the kind of folly which makes Irish- 
men wreck their country for an idea per- 
ceive large bodies of Englishmen (and 
even more enthusiastic bodies of hard- 
headed Scots) jeopardizing the very ex- 
istence of a great national industry for 
an economic theory. Ireland has no in- 
terest in the issue in dispute, for the 
number of miners at work in Iretand 
is negligible; her towns are threatened, 
no doubt, by the crisis, but she is less 
a country of towns, and therefore likely 
to suffer less from the economic paraly- 
sis. But Ireland to-day watches the con- 
test no less keenly than any part of Eng- 
land, though with quite another interest. 





There is the hope that England may 
destroy herself, and that, as a conse- 
quence, English power in Ireland may 
crumble and vanish. 

Suppose that to happen—and it is not 
impossible—Ireland and Ulster would be 
left face to face. Even before matters 
came decisively to that pass we should 
have full-blown civil war raging in Ire- 
land. At any sign of a withdrawal of 
the Crown forces Ulster would arm, or 
rather would mobilize, and might very 
possibly take the initiative. More prob- 
ably it would concentrate on holding its 
own frontier and on securing its internal 
position. At present, there is not that 
state of hostilities in Ulster which ex- 
ists outside it. The special force of 
Ulster constabulary is not the object of 
incessant attack, as are the Crown’s 
police outside the six counties. Yet 
danger of such attack exists; and more- 
over, economic war has been declared 
against the capital of Ulster. There is 
a rigid and extending boycott of what- 
ever comes from Belfast. This began 
as a retaliation for Belfast’s driving of 
Catholic workers from their employment 
last July and August—which was again 
a retaliation for the murder of prominent 
Ulstermen by Irish Republicans. Now, 
however, the boycott is really regarded 
as a means of bringing Belfast to accept 
the unity of Ireland. Belfast is ad- 
mittedly very hard hit by this boycott. 
Its distributing trade is destroyed. The 
linen industry, which has never regarded 
the Irish market as important, would, 
now that other markets have fallen off, 
be using all endeavors to capture trade 
at its doors. But the boycott forbids. 
We have now come to the point at which 
Belfast begins to talk of a counter-boy- 
cott: of barring from its market what- 
ever comes from the rest of Ireland— 
and that would be a hard blow to the 
Catholic border counties. There is, in 
short, no end to the injury which the 
two parts of Ireland may inflict on each 
other, and they are just preparing to 
begin seriously. 

Elections when they come to be held 
will not be much more than a display 
of forces for the conflict. Both sides 
will be driven to forming up in face of 
the enemy. In Ulster, Sinn Feiners and 


Nationalists have agreed to combine . 


what may be roughly called the Catholic 





forces to contest all seats that can pos- 
sibly be won, putting forward candidates 
pledged simply to take no hand or part 
in working the Parliament to which they 
ask election. The purpose of their can- 
didature is to prevent the Parliament, 
if and when it sits, from having a rep- 
resentative character and consequently 
from any hope of working satisfactorily. 
The inevitable answer to this wrecking 
policy is that the Ulster majority shall 
concentrate on having the largest num- 
ber possible of members returned who 
will work the institution. But at least 
a quarter of the seats will go to the op- 
position, and the election chamber of this 
new Parliament will not have as many 
as forty members to attend its opening 
session. In the rest of Ireland Sinn Fein 
will contest every seat, and in all prob- 
ability only the University of Dublin will 
return a member who is not pledged to 
Sinn Fein’s policy of abstention. A 
great number of the members elected 
for this policy, in Ulster and out of 
Ulster, will be ‘in jail when elected, and 
will stay there as long as England has 
the power and the will to keep them. It 
is a Bedlamite business. 

Yet it has this much good in it. There 
will be a body of members duly chosen 
(though under conditions of no sane 
electoral choice) to represent the Na- 
tionalist Ireland and the Unionist Ire- 
land of to-day. The former will stand 
for separation from Great Britain and for 
unity in Ireland. The latter will stand 
for separation from the rest of Ireland 
and for maintaining unity in a com- 
mercial and a military sense with the 
British Empire. These two bodies will 
at least be able to claim a popular man- 
date in view of the existing facts. Those 
facts are by no means the facts which 
were in view when the general election 
of 1918 took place. 

Unfortunately, however, the elections 
can not usefully affect what is still one 
of the leading realities of Ireland’s sit- 
uation—the average Briton’s state of 
mind towards Ireland. He has got to 
the point of recognizing that there must 
be self-government for this country. He 
may perhaps even realize that the pres- 
ent system is and has been stupid, de- 
moralizing, and inefficient. But from his 
point of view Ireland is offered to-day a 
degree of self-government quite sufficient 
to begin with. Now, the Ireland which 
has always asked for Home Rule will be 
found demonstrating one thing princi- 
pally—that it will not take what Eng- 
land calls self-government. Confronted 
with this puzzling fact, the average 
Briton will undoubtedly interpret Ire- 
land’s verdict at the elections as endors- 
ing the demand for complete separation 
—which the average Briton regards 
simply as a demand to set up a base for 
hostile submarines. All the divergence 
of opinion in Ireland on pressing this 
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demand for complete separate indepen- 
dence will be masked by the election re- 
sult. If any one tells the average Briton 
that Ireland is really voting to say that 
it will not have partition, he answers that 
Ulster is voting with equal emphasis 
against complete separation and that he 
sides with Ulster. 

In face of all this, it is hard to be 
sanguine of any good coming from the 
first things that must happen under the 
Act’s operation; and business men and 
moderates in the South are praying that 
it may be postponed. One fact which 
has come into view seems likely to lead 
towards this» result. The complicated 
finance of the scheme reveals itself as 
certain to break down. The plan is that 
England imposes and collects practically 
the whole of Irish revenue—which is 
now estimated at about fifty millions. 
From this she deducts as a first charge 
eighteen millions for the Imperial con- 
tribution and pays back the balance to 
the two Irish Parliaments as the revenue 
from which they must defray administra- 
tion. The Treasury’s contention was that 
Ireland would have a surplus of some 
six millions. But it now appears that 
the revenue estimate included the tax on 
excess profits, which is being discon- 
tinued; and further and chiefly that the 
outlay on police has risen four millions. 
This is really a charge not for police, 
but for a military force used to keep 
Ireland under; but the police are a “re- 
served service” and it is certainly in the 
discretion of the Imperial Government 
to add to them as it chooses for three 
years. It may in this way bankrupt the 
Irish Government. There seems cer- 
tainly to be need of a drastic amending 
bill, and this bill will be as much desired 
by Ulster as by the rest of Ireland; for 
Ulstermen have not any inclination to 
start a Government with impossible 
finance. Ulster is aware that financial 
ability was overestimated when the bill 
was being framed; and it would welcome 
a revision. General review of the 
financial relations would certainly lead 
to the conclusion that Ireland must pro- 
vide pay for and control its own police, 
and that military charges must be kept 
apart from the rest. Out of some such 
reconsideration the lines of settlement 
might emerge. But Great Britain, which 
has such talent for avoiding disasters at 
home, never seems able or willing to pre- 
vent a crash in Ireland. At present or- 
dinary society is breaking up there; we 
have barely the appearance of civilized 
conditions. The elections, if they are 
held, are likely to be nothing but a vote 
for plunging straight into chaos—which 
will be none the pleasanter because it is 
a chaos very largely of Ireland’s own 
creating. 


STEPHEN GWYNN 
Dublin, April 14 





Correspondence 


**Psychic Reminiscences’’ 
y 


To the Editors of THE WEEKLY REVIEW: 
Prof. Leo Wiener’s “Psychic Rem- 
iniscences” in your issue of March 16, 
strikingly parallels some of my own ex- 
periences. When I was younger, friends 
persuaded me to investigate with them 
more than one supposed mystery. Their 
motive was not only further to convince 
themselves, but also to convince me. The 
result was invariably a failure as far as 
I was concerned, but (and here’s the 
rub), the exposure of one deception after 
another led my friends in most cases to 
the admission of fraud in the particular 
instance investigated and to a restate- 
ment of belief that there were in fact 
honest mediums if they could be found. 

The will to believe is paramount in 
such cases. In my early experiences, 
among other things, the method of get- 
ting at sealed missives and returning the 
letter apparently in its original unopened 
condition was exposed. Some tricksters 
charged a good round fee for this reading 
of sealed letters. Then there was table 
turning, and spirit rapping of course. 
One instance of the latter occurred in 
which the spirits had been silent for 
some time, and the proceedings were get- 
ting dull, when I took upon myself their 
duty of furnishing the raps to find 
whether the medium could distinguish 
my rappings from her own. The remark- 
able clearness and consistency of the 
answers to questions as furnished by me 
was far ahead of expectation and led to 
the development of a kind of exaltation 
of the medium and those about the table 
(excepting myself) which was expressed 
in the singing of hymns, of weeping, and 
other forms of emotional possession. 

In the table turning I was once given 
the title of “negative medium.” This 
was when by pressure of my hands on 
the table it could not be tilted or moved 
by the medium. In this case the hands 
of the medium would creak and slip on 
the varnished surface of the table. 

Like Dr. Wiener, I, too, had a test with 
the famous mind reader, Bishop, to whom 
he refers. Bishop failed utterly with me 
as with Dr. Wiener. This was forty-five 
years ago in Philadelphia. A brother and 
I learned the method employed by Bishop 
and often used it as a means of harmless 
amusement, and with success in as large 
a percentage of cases as he. 

A few years later a friend prevailed 
on me to attend a séance in Hartford 
at which Slade, the famous slate-writing 
medium, was to preside. It was of him 
and his exploits that the German phys- 
icist, Prof. Zoellner, had written a book, 
which I had read, detailing many won- 
derful things, such as tying knots in an 


endless string, exposing the contents of 2 








sealed packages and such like feats in 
defiance of the laws of physics. But no, 
Slade wouldn’t repeat such a programme 
for us, but instead treated us to a series 
of obvious tricks in legerdemain, with 
which I had long been familiar. My com- 
panion, unseeing, was convinced of the 
spirit influence. We arranged, however, 
for a second séance, in advance of which 
I posted my friend as to what he was to 
look for in detecting the trickery. Dur- 
ing this second séance, I soon saw that 
he saw; there was no exaltation, no en- 
thusiasm. Slade saw it too and brought 
the sitting abruptly to a close on the 
ground of the inactivity of the control 
that day. It is too long a story to relate 
here how I caught Slade by out-tricking 
him, though he didn’t know it. He was 
soon after publicly exposed, I believe. 

In Sir Oliver Lodge’s “The Survival of 
Man,” the exploits of Eusapia Palladino 
bulk large. But Eusapia was promptly 
shown to be a fraud on her coming to 
America, as most scientific men know. 
Yet if our newspaper reporters are to 
be believed, Lodge gave out as his opinion 
on coming to lecture in Boston that there 
might be dishonest mediums, but if so, he 
had never met one. 

Time is too precious to waste in chas- 
ing phantoms. 




















































































































































































































ELIHU THOMSON 
Swampscott, Mass., March 14 


Ballade of Books 


HE plumber will not mend our tub 
Since he’s found out he has a mind; 
He heard a lecture at his club 
By some wild “Modern,” who opined 
That anyone his thoughts could 
bind— 
Bishop, or Bolshevik, or crook— 
In “Memoirs,” with shekels lined; 
And everyone should write a book! 














































The laundress will not deign to scrub, 
But much prefers the daily grind 
Of pen and ink, though one might dub 
Her spelling done with ardor blind; 

Yet publishers run like the wind 
Scribes “different”? and queer to hook, 

And endless autographs she’s signed, 
Since she set out to write a book! 











Why should one in an office grub, 
Or plow till one grow weather-lined 
When naught that’s printed gets a snub, 
All authors opulently dined, 
And golden laurel wreaths entwined 
Round bards who babble like a brook 
Vers libre on beet or orange-rind, 
Now everyone can write a book! 












Prince, if you’d soon a fortune find— 
The world for novelty must look— 
Exhibit one, yet undivined, 
Who did not want to write a book! 


CHARLOTTE BECKER 
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New Books and Old 


Books of the Week 


By William McFee. 





Aw OcEAN TRAMP. 
Doubleday. 
New edition of a book well liked 
by many readers. A seaman’s ob- 
servations; half fact, half fiction. 
DenmMaARK: A Co-OPERATIVE COMMON- 
WEALTH. By Frederick C. Howe. 
Harcourt, Brace & Co. 

Green AppLe Harvest. By Sheila Kaye- 
Smith. Dutton. 

A long novel of English country 
folk. For readers who do not object 
to dreariness. 

Tue Circus, AND Orner Essays. By 
Joyce Kilmer. Doran. 

Essays about the circus, about 
John Bunny, Lafcadio Hearn, 
Ernest Dowson, etc. Doubtless they 
would never have been collected ex- 
cept for the author’s gallant death, 
but they are worth reading. 
3at Winc. By Sax Rohmer. Doubleday. 

Voodoo and murder in Surrey. 
Mr. Rohmer promises to make your 
flesh creep. Perhaps he will. 
Kiptinc’s Sussex. By R. Thurston Hop- 

kins. Appleton. 

A fine book, though rather too 
much in it about old ale to make 
comfortable reading in America. 











HE historic and pre-historic remains, 
local speech and customs, old super- 
stitions of the fairy-haunted land of 
Sussex are detailed in R. Thurston Hop- 
kins’s “Kipling’s Sussex” (Appleton). A 
number of poems, as well as the two 
books of stories, “Puck of Pook’s Hill” 
and “Rewards and Fairies,” centre in the 
English county in which Mr. Kipling 
makes his home. In Mr. Thurston’s book 
is some account of the village of Bur- 
wash, where the poet lives, of a number 
of other towns and villages, inland or 
upon the Channel, of “The Long Man of 
Wilmington”—that inexplicable great 
image, recollections of smugglers and 
smuggling days, of dew-ponds, of ale at 
old inns, of fairies in the moor 
(“Pharisees,” they are supposed to be 
called locally) and of Sussex men— 
When Shelley thought that he’d be born, he 
says, “I'll bring renown 
To Sussex first, an’ England next,” so he chose 
Horsham town; 
An’ if you go down Horsham way you very 
soon will know it, 
“We doant read Shelley,” Horsham says, “but 
still he is our poet!” 
The Devil come to Sussex dunnamany years 
ago, 
He run up an’ down the county—here an’ there 
an’ to-an’ thro, 
He saw the land was sweet an’ fair, an’ fine in 
every way, 
Says he, “I’ll settle here fur life.’—You'll find 
un there today! 





When the narrator of the story—‘Bat 
Wing” (Doubleday) by Sax Rohmer— 
called upon the mysterious American, 
Mr. Camber (who resembled Edgar Allan 
Poe), he found that scholar and mystic 
surrounded by books and by strange 
heathen relics and gods. What were the 
books? The author names two: “Volume 
seven of Burton’s monumental ‘Thousand 
Nights and a Night’ lay upon a littered 
desk before which I presumed Mr. Cam- 
ber had been seated at the time of my ar- 
rival. Some wet vessel, probably a cup of 
tea or coffee, had at some time been set 
down upon the page at which this volume 
was open, for it was marked with a dark 
brown ring. A volume of Fraser’s ‘Golden 
Bough’ had been used as an ash tray, 
apparently, since the binding was burned 
in several places where cigarettes had 
been laid upon it.” There is also men- 
tioned ‘“‘a vellum-bound volume of Eliphas 
Levi.” 

It seems to me Mr. Camber might have 
done better than that. If his profound 
Oriental researches hadn’t taken him any 
farther than Burton’s “Arabian Nights” 
he had nothing in particular on the av- 
erage Harvard Freshman. As _ for 
Fraser’s “Golden Bough,” Mr. Camber 
can not claim position as an original 
scholar just because he had that ponder- 
ous work. As well set up for a man of 
learning because you own the Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica! It is true that he passes 
some criticism upon Fraser’s book. “Hav- 
ing perused its hundreds of pages, what 
has the student learned? Does he know 
why the twenty-sixth chapter of the 
‘Book of the dead’ was written upon 
lapis-lazuli, the twenty-seventh upon 
green felspar, the twenty-ninth upon 
cornelian, and the thirtieth upon ser- 
pentine”’? 

And Mr. Camber answers his own 
question, saying: “He does not.” 

That great genius whom Mr. Camber 
was supposed to resemble had a masterly 
trick at composing a list of strange and 
mystical books. For instance, in “The 
Fall of the House of Usher’”—‘“‘We pored 
together over such works as the Ververt 
et Chartreuse of Gresset; the Belphegor 
of Machiavelli; the Heaven and Hell of 
Swedenborg; the Subterranean Voyage 
of Nicholas Klimm by Holberg; the 
Chiromancy of Robert Flud, of Jean 
D’Indaginé, and of De la Chambre; the 
journey into the Blue Distance of Tieck; 
and the City of the Sun of Campanella. 
One favorite volume was a small octavo 
edition of the Directorium Inquisitorum, 
by the Dominican Eymeric de Gironne; 
and there were passages in Pomponius 
Mela, about the old African Satyrs and 
Oegipans, over which Usher would sit 
dreaming for hours. His chief delight, 
however, was found in the perusal of an 
exceedingly rare and curious book in 
quarto Gothic—the manual of a forgotten 
church—the Vigilia Mortuorum secun- 
‘dum Chorum Ecclesiex Maguntine.” 





The ship’s officer in port—from Will- 
iam McFee’s “An Ocean Tramp” (Dou- 
bleday) : 

“When five o’clock strikes and work is 
done for the day, we put on our shore 
clothes . . . light our pipes and go into 
the town again. Ah! How good it is to 
see people, people, people! To see cars, 
and shops, and girls again! How won- 
drously, how ineffably beautiful a bar- 
maid appears to us, who have seen no 
white woman for nearly four months! 
And book-shops! Dear God! I was in the 
High Street for half an hour to-night, 
and I have already bagged a genuine 
‘Galignani’ Byron, calf binding, yellow 
paper, and suppressed poems, all com- 
plete, for three shillings. It will go well 
in our bookcase beside our Guiccioli 
Recollections. For myself I have a dear 
little ‘Grammont’ with notes, a fine edi- 
tion of Bandello’s ‘Novelle,’ and a weird 
paper-covered copy of ‘Joseph Andrews,’ 
designed, presumably, to corrupt the 
youthful errantry of Swansea, and se- 
creted by the vendor of Welsh devotional 
literature at the very bottom of the tup- 
penny box.... The little lass who sold me 
the Fielding and the ‘Novelle’ looked pale 
and hungry behind the stacks of books, 
and I am ashamed, speaking merely as a 
thorough-paced buyer of second-hand 
books, that I paid more for the latter 
than she would have asked. But the blue- 
grey eyes, the nervous poise of the head, 
the pride in the sensitive nostrils, re- 
minded me of someone.” 


Mr. Pepys did almost everything in his 
time, but I had never caught him cata- 
loguing h‘s books until I ran across this 
entry (for December 23, 1666) the other 
day. 


“They gone I to my chamber, 
and with my brother and wife did 
number all my books in my closet, 
and took a list of their names, 
which pleases me mightily, and is 
a jobb I wanted much to have 
done. Then to supper and to bed.” 


Two days later, Christmas, he had been 
having trouble with his eyes, and had 
bought some green spectacles. Mrs. Pepys 
had been up till 4 A. M., “seeing her 
mayds make mince-pies,” so Samuel went 
to church alone again. They dined ‘“‘on 
some good ribbs of beef roasted and 
mince pies . . . and plenty of good wine 
of my owne, and my heart full of true 
joy; and thanks to God Almighty for the 
goodness of my condition at this day.” 
Then he taught his wife and Barker his 
song, “It is decreed,” went out to walk, 
“it being a fine frost,” tried to go to a 
play, but found the theatre closed—“and 
so back home; and there with my brother 
reducing the names of all my books to an 
alphabet, which kept us till 7 or 8 at 
night, and then to supper, W. Hewer with 
us, and pretty merry... .” 


EDMUND LESTER PEARSON 
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Book Reviews 
The Battle of Jutland 


Wuat Happrenep at JuTLanp. By C. G. Gill, 
Commander U. S. N., with 26 diagrams. 
New York: George H. Doran Company. 


A True ACCOUNT OF THE BATTLE OF JUTLAND. 
By Thomas G. Frothingham. Cambridge, 
Mass.: Bacon-and Brown. 


APTAIN FROTHINGHAM’S pam- 
phlet is a reprint with amplifications 

from his “Guide to the Military History 
of the World War.” Commander Gill’s 
book is more elaborate, with a fuller 
record of movements and many useful 
diagrams. The two historians agree sur- 
prisingly both as to fact and interpreta- 
tion. This is capital evidence that we at 
last have the truth of the matter. The 
readiness with which Von Scheer out- 
manceuvred Jellicoe has been the mys- 
tery of Jutland. The explanation now 
seems simple. Jellicoe wished to engage 
only under very favorable conditions. His 
mission was that of a cautious offensive. 
Von Scheer had, on the other hand, per- 
fected a manceuvre which was sure to 
baffle any cautious attacker. It was a 
swing round by all the ships together in 
battle line—“Ships right about.” Thus 
the direction of the fighting line could be 
reversed in some three minutes, whereas 
the usual turn of the entire column, ship 
by ship, would take some twenty. This 
swing round Von Scheer executed three 
times in the battle of Jutland, at 
intervals of about twenty minutes. He 
ran round an irregular oval of about 
seven miles in longest diameter, while 
Jellicoe, always three miles away, swept 
round cautiously by north from west to 
east in a semicircle. Von Scheer first 
swung round when at 6:35 he found 
his column dangerously capped by Jel- 
licoe, Hood, and Beatty. At 6:55, seeing 
that Jellicoe was not acting aggressively, 
Von Scheer once more swung round, and 
executed a feint accompanied by a tor- 
pedo attack which forced Jellicoe to turn 
away. In short, Von Scheer voluntarily 
put himself a second time in precisely the 
position of disadvantage with which the 
battle opened. He was again in range and 
his “T crossed” by the entire British 
fleet. He remained twenty minutes in 
this position of apparent peril, Jellicoe 
meanwhile turning away to avoid the 
torpedoes. At 7:17 Von Scheer made his 
final swing round to the westward and 
his escape for the night. The British 
first learned of this manceuvre from Von 
Scheer’s official narrative. It was an ex- 
traordinary piece of surprise tactics, a 
movement which the British naval au- 
thorities, and doubtless the Americans at 
the time, deemed impossibly dangerous. 
The Germans, however, were able to 
execute it not only from a straight but 
also from a curved line, and deserve the 


fullest credit for so unparalleled a feat 
of seamanship. 

It should now be apparent that Jellicoe 
had not one but two opportunities to close 
with the German fleet and destroy it, 
clear too that in both cases he only half- 
way grasped the situation, and being in 
doubt played safe. If his plan was a cau- 
tious offensive, as both our authors agree 
it was, he acted correctly in declining a 
general engagement. Indeed, Captain 
Frothingham sententiously remarks that, 
when an admiral committed to an ag- 
gressive defensive meets another who is 
committed to a cautious aggressive, a real 
fight can come only through a miracle. 
Such was the case at Jutland. Naturally 
the critics of the tactics of the battle dis- 
cuss only passingly whether the strategy 
of a cautious offensive was or was not 
correct. Since there never was any real 
doubt that a stand-up fight must result 
in the destruction of the German fleet, 
the reviewer can only suggest that the 
British Admiralty looked beyond the war, 
and did not desire a complete naval vic- 
tory the price of which would probably 
have been a drop to second place among 
the world’s navies. 


Both Commander Gill and Captain 
Frothingham emphasize the lack of in- 
formation at the beginning of the battle, 
both feel that Beatty acted rashly in 
joining battle without waiting for Evans 
Thomas, both state that he gave insuffi- 
cient information to Jellicoe, and at no 
time showed any superior grasp of the 
situation. Like Jellicoe he worked from 
hand to mouth. Plainly the communica- 
tions between Jellicoe and Beatty were 
defective, plainly too, if a general action 
was not desired at all costs, Beatty some- 
what overdid his duty of maintaining 
contact. He did it in a way, however, en- 
dearing alike to the fighting line and to 
the man in the street. 

The reviewer does not see why Jellicoe 
should not have been sufficiently and 
promptly informed of the position of the 
German battle fleet by his own cruisers. 
We still do not know how the scouting 
and screening force of the Grand Fleet 
was employed at the moment of contact 
with Von Scheer. Admiral Jellicoe hints 
merely that the light ships were having 
trouble in regaining their stations. And 
this at least suggests that the scouts, in- 
stead of having a reasonable liberty to 
do their work of reconnaissance, were be- 
ing ordered by the flagship into their cor- 
rect geometrical positions. It is an aspect 
of Jutland that will remain obscure until 
the signal logs of Jellicoe’s cruisers shall 
be searched. Again it is odd that the 
British destroyers were only feebly and 
casually employed in countering German 
torpedo attacks. Individually the same 
British boats gave the most gallant ac- 
count of themselves during the casual 
night fighting. One can only conclude 
with Commander Gill and Captain Froth- 


ingham that there was inadequate prep- 
aration for the battle and too much de- 
pendence on emergency orders. 

In this again Admiral Jellicoe may 
have been more or less a victim of the 
Admiralty. You can plan very definitely 
for a knock-down fight, or yet for a with- 
drawal, but it is impossible to plan 
categorically for a cautious offensive. The 
commander-in-chief must perforce meas- 
ure his caution and aggressiveness at the 
moment and on the spot. In short, Ad- 
miral Jellicoe seems to have been, how- 
ever willingly, committed to a strategy 
which was necessarily destructive of 
sound battle tactics. Hence it is no won- 
der that Von Scheer played tag with him 
at small expense. The responsibility lies 
with the general British conviction that 
distant pressure is better naval strategy, 
as less costly, than destroying your 
enemy’s fleet. 

Captain Frothingham’s well-written 
pamphlet is just what the average reader 
will want for an odd half hour. Com- 
mander Gill’s book well deserves a per- 
manent place on the shelves of those who 
study naval history and tactics. 


Mass Psychology 


Tue Group Minn: A sketch of the Prin- 
ciples of Collective Psychology with some at- 
tempt to apply them to the Interpretation of 
National Life and Character. By William 
McDougall, F.R.S., Professor of Psychology, 
Harvard University. New York: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. 

Tue BeHAvior oF Crowns: A Psychological 
Study. By Everett Dean Martin, Lecturer in 
Social Philosophy and Director of the Cooper 
Union Forum of the People’s Institute of New 
York. New York: Harper and Brothers. 


HE World War threw a search-light 
upon the mass movements and herd 
opinions of men. Bigness in enterprise 
was emblazoned as the triumph of or- 
ganization, obscuring the foundation of 
solidarity in the like-mindedness of the 
masses united by and in great collective 
purposes. The importance of morale 
and a single-minded loyalty brought at- 
tention back to the psychological achieve- 
ment that fuses individuals in a mass. 
Americanization was, and is to be, ef- 
fective, just so far as it affects men’s 
minds; and minds are not things or 
goods in the commercial sense. Much 
pernicious bungling resulted from the 
handling of human minds after the prac- 
tice of big business. 

The popular phases of mass psychol- 
ogy have dwelt too narrowly upon the 
crowd and the mob. These are not typ- 
ical of the integration that holds men 
together in present-day bonds. Crowds 
and mobs are groups of low organiza- 
tion; they illustrate the limitations and 
the dangers of imperfectly socialized 
groups. Their significance lies in one 
direction mainly. The rich and mature 
psychology that permeates the upper 
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strata of modern movements, by which 
the direction of progress receives its set 
and the social order yields to change 
even as it resists it, appears in highly 
organized types of affiliations—political, 
professional, industrial, spiritual, com- 
prehensively social. The inclusive insti- 
tutional product is the nation, now on 
trial for reconstruction by appeal to a 
yet more inclusive international group- 
mind that shall function to remove the 
dangers of national clash. 


Under such conceptions Professor 
McDougall advances collective psychol- 
ogy to a more effective body of doctrine 
than has hitherto been available, though 
by the planning of his course he has 
not made it easy for the passenger-reader 
to obtain a comprehensive view of his 
purpose or conclusions. The reader is 
offered two books in one venture: the 
one centring about the group-mind in its 
nature and procedure; the other a per- 
tinent but disproportionate application to 
the status of nationality. On this con- 
troversial issue the psychologist should 
have a hearing; but the outlines of mass 
psychology are thereby rendered uncer- 
tain even as they are enlarged. 


Formulation of doctrine is stimulated 
by events. Hobbes, Locke, Rousseau, not 
otherwise than their successors, were 
influenced by their attitudes upon the 
critical issues of the day; similarly, the 
social sciences ignored what later they 
worked back to as their foundations. 
The “social psychology” is seeking the 
principles of group expression, and seek- 
ing in a practical temper to apply them 
to the trends of the current stream. Hav- 
ing in mind the twentieth-century order 
of socialization it is confident that the 
decisive bonds of social life are artificial 
products imposed by education. The 
group-mind functions as a man-made or- 
ganization. The acquired systems of 
common-mindedness mould the _ social 
man and the group-mind, though building 
upon the original social tendencies. Ap- 
plied to the German situation, this means 
that there was, and is, nothing in the na- 
ture of Teutons to account for their 
violent deviation from the standards of 
behavior of nations of their class; the 
responsible factor was the concept of 
their group-bonds which they accepted 
and promulgated. Had Germany suc- 
ceeded, ‘‘the same population would in 
virtue of a changed organization have 
become a different nation.” There are as 
many types of group-minds as there are 
well organized collective interests and 
institutions to embody and give expres- 
sion to their conscious purposes. There 
is an academic mind, and a trades-union 
mind, and, no less, a clerical mind, and a 
provincial mind, and a feminine mind, and 
a national mind. In so holding, the group 
of psychologists of which Professor Mc- 
Dougall is a spokesman are quite too 
pragmatic to posit as a reality what they 


recognize as an abstraction. The indi- 
vidual is the sole functioning reality. 
The concept of the group-mind is justi- 
fied as the symbol of the influence of or- 
ganized social forces upon the behavior 
of men who live and have their being as 
individual members of various and 
diverse social groups. What they do, and 
how they feel and think, is determined by 
the psychological environment, which is 
at once the product of the human mind in 
its racial and historical activities, and the 
means of moulding the individual to the 
behavior-patterns and mental attitudes 
of his day and generation, his class and 
station. 

The fairly universal group-reactions 
should be noted and understood. Men in 
groups are open to stimulation other- 
wise than when responding each for him- 
self. The characteristic group-traits are 
stronger and more accessible in groups 
of simpler types, in crowds and mobs 
particularly, and, one is tempted to add, 
legislatures. The loosely organized and 
miscellaneous assembly is intellectually 
less adequate and emotionally more open 
to the cruder feelings and simpler ideas. 
In terms of the abler, morally stronger 
individuals, the crowd degrades; it low- 
ers human psychology to a level nearer 
to that of the primitive man and the 
child, and carries also the advantages of 
such simplification. The crowd-man is 
more or less depersonalized and loses the 
repressions which the established code 
has enforced as an instrument of control 
over individual waywardness. The con- 
servative will be charged by the progres- 
sive with using this enforcement of con- 
formity for the discouragement of valid 
and valuable differences. 


The crowd remains a useful mechanism 
for letting one’s self go; the sight of 
others in unrestraint is an invitation and 
a relief. The premature demonstration 
of the armistice was a memorable in- 
stance and a surprising one to those un- 
acquainted with the exhibitions of a col- 
lege campus. Moreover, numbers give a 
sense of power which awes any hesitant 
protest or aloofness. The crowd, like 
many a leader, is a bit of a bully. The 
weakened sense of responsibility oper- 
ates alike as process and as result. Each 
member of a jury may feel, like the sol- 
diers in a firing-squad executing a con- 
demned man, that his vote is almost as 
a blank cartridge in the combined charge 
of the rest. Professor McDougall refers 
the not infrequent levity of the House of 
Commons to the same source of divided 
responsibility; or again, the readiness of 
an ordinary citizen to take a place with 
others equally incompetent in a Board of 
Directors of a complicated corporation 
whose affairs he would not attempt upon 
his own initiative; hence corporations 
have no souls. These phases of group- 
response are important; yet the effective 
psychological insight lies elsewhere. 


The development of the group-mind in 
which society has the largest stake pro- 
ceeds upon a continuity of tradition, cus- 
tom, ideals; it operates as an extension 
of the self-regarding sentiment to the 
group. It is reinforced by affiliation with 
like-minded and by competition with dif- 
ferently minded groups. It responds to 
leadership and the shifting interests of 
the social order; under leadership it 
achieves consciousness and a formulation 
of purposes. Its. acknowledged essence 
goes by the name of esprit de corps. A 
shipful of passengers are loosely united 
on acommon journey because each is bent 
upon an individual purpose. The com- 
mon enterprises of life determined by 
community of station or profession, of 
temperament or ideal, or again by pro- 
pinquity or economic interest, are all re- 
modeled in the medium of conscious pur- 
pose to constitute the group-mind. Prim- 
itive peoples are quite advanced enough 
to develop the product; their means of 
enforcement and expression may be 
cruder and more drastic—witness the 
scope and tyranny of the primitive taboo 
—but are of similar composition. “Just 
as the direct induction of emotion and 
impulse by sense-perception of their 
bodily expressions is the cement of 
animal societies, so group self-conscious- 
ness is the cement and harmonizing prin- 
ciple of primitive human societies.” “The 
consciousness of the group and of one- 
self as a member of it brings a sense of 
power and security, an assurance of sym- 
pathy and coédperation, a moral and 
physical support without which man can 
hardly face the world.” 

Centre! in modern society is the inter- 
play of multiple group associations. The 
same individual enters into many affili- 
ations, overlapping and conflicting. Race 
and family, religion and education, occu- 
pation and economic status, party and 
persuasion, each claims and finds a social 
expression. The tribal affiliation may dis- 
pose of the whole individual by a single 
decision; so may caste. The sources of 
modern conflict lie in the cross-currents 
of the diverse affiliations of the twen- 
tieth-century citizen, no less than in his 
emancipation from the absolutism of 
ancient sanctions. Relativity is as potent 
and as disturbing a function in social 
life as in Einsteinian theories. Partisan- 
ship may become extreme; the hierarchy 
of affiliations determines one’s practical 
philosophy and the fate of nations. 

What shall be the ideals of the dom- 
inant group is the specific question mark- 
ing the boundary where the psychologist 
brings his principles to market regulated 
by complex conditions; of this order is 
the problem of nationalism, historically 
and politically. Professor McDougall 
enters the controversial arena with the 
special equipment of an astute psychol- 
ogist and a broad insight into human 
events. The decisive question becomes: 
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“What are the conditions of the progres- 
sive development of the collective mind?” ; 
for upon the answer turn the forms of 
government and the solution of group 
conflicts. “I insist that this is distinc- 
tively and primarily a_ psychological 
problem. The conclusion we have just 
reached, to the effect that it is not pro- 
duced by and does not imply a racial 
evolution, shows that it is not to be re- 
garded as a biological problem. It can 
not be treated as a problem of economics 
or politics; these sciences only touch its 
fringe at special points.” Certainly the 
past failures to avoid the disasters of 
war and strikes and clashes of prejudice 
leave room for other approaches with 
other insights than those hitherto exer- 
cised. We are under no temptation to be- 
lieve the magnanimous Socratic delusion 
that wrong-doing issues from wrong- 
knowing; yet we retain the classic faith 
in the liberation conferred by knowledge, 
for the very reason that wisdom in its 
group-expression absorbs the moral ad- 
vance. We need not be Utopians to share 
the author’s conclusion that “the exten- 
sion of the sphere of imaginative sym- 
pathy has been a factor of prime import- 
ance in producing the social evolution 
which underlies modern progress.” 
Though it is a far cry from the 
academic treatise of Mr. McDougall 
to the journalistic statement of Mr. 
Martin—both adjectives in the best sense 
—the theme is a common one with a 
sharp contrast of emphasis and treat- 
ment. To Mr. Martin the crowd stands in 
opposition to the individual ventures and 
inspirations responsible for human pro- 
gress. There is an: inherent conflict be- 
tween the phase of human nature that 
leads and deviates and ventures and 
aspires, and that which follows and con- 
forms and complacently settles in ruts. 
This conflict moreover is viewed as a 
Freudian one; so the crowd exhibits the 
failings of the ego-drama which makes 
Freudian complexes; sanity must prevail 
by rising above them. The crowd-mind 
lowers values, smothers the unique and 
daring, giving rise to the danger that 
we shall be spiritually sovietized. It is a 
creature of belief, entertaining delusions 
to escape from the harshness of reality; 
the crowd wishes to be flattered and is 
the prey of the demagogue. The press 
emits only crowd ideas; democracy, be- 
cause jealous of the high-brow, is likewise 
contemptuous, and adjusts its platitudes 
to “the lowest cranial altitude.” The 
crowd hates and feels itself injured, like 
the paranoiac; like him it exults in 
rationalisms. ‘Crowds crawl under their 
principles like worms under stones.” 
This applies not alone to the proletariat. 
“Capitalism is the social supremacy of 
the trade-man crowd.” The problem of 
government is to manage the crowd. 


Mr. Martin is not unmindful of the 
high-grade organization that permeates 


our type of society, but insists that the 
crowd problem will always be with us. 
Education and government alike must 
recognize the idols of the crowd, lest ‘‘the 
citizen in us eats up the man”; lest “edu- 
cation ceases to be the path of spiritual 
freedom,” and becomes “a device for 
harnessing the spirit of youth in the 
tread-mill of the survival values of the 
crowd.” “Humanism breaks down the 
conformist spirit of the crowd.” The need 
is imperative for men “who can arise 
above vulgar dilemmas, [and] are deaf 
to crowd propaganda, men capable of 
philosophic tolerance, critical doubt and 
inquiry, genuine companionship, and 
voluntary codperation in the achievement 
of common ends, free spirits who can 
smile in the face of the mob, who know 
the mob and are not to be taken in by it.” 
There has been too much talk by and for 
the people who can not climb alone and 
“expect to ooze into the codperative com- 
monwealth or kingdom of heaven.” Fie 
upon this “oozing democracy!” ‘Some- 
where there must be people with sharp 
edges that cut when they are pressed too 
hard, people who are still solid, who have 
impenetrable depths in them and hard 
faces which reflect the sunlight. They 
are the hope of democracy, these in- 
fusible ones.” 

Mr. Martin has been for years the 
Director of Cooper Union Forum and a 
frequent lecturer; his outlook upon the 
crowd is experienced. He regards the 
Cooper Union audiences as “alert, sophis- 
ticated and reflective,’ rarely manifest- 
ing the spirit of the crowd; when this 
happens, discussion ceases and cant 
phrases take its place. The testimony 
somewhat optimistically disregards the 
conclusions of the text, which is more in 
the spirit of the possibility of fooling the 
people all of the time—with proper allow- 
ance for occasional lapses into lucidity. 
There is no paradox here, but an urgent 
warning. Credulity is rampant; “isms” 
move stridently over the land; salva- 
tion is offered at so much a head by 
schemes and schemers in all domains. 
Memory systems, ouija-boards, efficiency 
cults, health-clubs, know-thyself circles, 
thought-force agencies, confidence con- 
noisseurs, gold-getting guilds, and the 
whole tribe of promoting pioneers flour- 
ish. As discouragers of hesitancy they 
may serve a slight purpose, but at what a 
devastating cost, whether measured in 
dollars or derelicts. It is this spirit that, 
invading the province of social enterprise, 
looms as a menace and gives the sting to 
the lash that Mr. Martin wields, and a 
frequent sense of disheartenment to 
those professionally concerned with the 
equilibrium of the body social. Yet the 
remedies are the same as of old, refined 
in application, adjusted to the increasing 
knowledge of the psychology of the 
human mind and its herd nature. 


JOSEPH JASTROW 


‘*A Descendant of Diogenes”’ 


GreAT MEN AND GREAT Days. 
Lauzanne. New York: 
Company. 
NAPSHOTS M. Lauzanne calls his 
character sketches of ten great lead- 

ers in great days. The lantern has been 
replaced by the camera, with which the 
descendant of Diogenes, which he claims 
the journalist to be, goes looking for 
men. The change would seem to be one 
for the better, since M. Lauzanne dis- 
covered a greater number of specimens 
than his ancestor did. But then, his 
method of dealing with great men is dif- 
ferent. When Diogenes happened to be 
greeted by one he asked him to stand out 
of the sunshine. M. Lauzanne, with 
nothing of the bluff cynic about him, 
invites his Alexanders to step into the 
sunshine for a snapshot. “Like Dio- 
genes,” says the writer, “the journalist’s 
only religion is the sun.” But he fails 
to stress this difference: that the ancestor 
loved the sun for the light it shed on 
him, and that the descendant loves it for 
the light it sheds on others. The journal- 
ist’s is a self-effacing task. If the reader 
of this book should discover the trail of 
an eleventh great man through its pages, 
it will be in spite of the writer’s profes- 
sional modesty. 

The first in his gallery of heroes is 
Théophile Delcassé. There was good rea- 
son for his precedence. He was held to 
be a great man before the war brought 
the greatness of most of the others into 
relief. The only thing the war did for 
him was to justify the policy which 
caused his fall in 1905. He was charged 
by M. Rouvier, then Prime Minister, in a 
dramatic Cabinet meeting, with having 
been too successful in the policy he had 
pursued against Germany. He had de- 
tached Spain from her, had stirred up 
England against her, and a ‘Franco- 
British alliance” would mean war and de- 
feat. Have the events of 1914 proved M. 
Rouvier a prophet, or would Germany 
have forced the war, irrespective of the 
Entente Cordiale? It is on the answer 
to this question that history’s estimate 
of Delcassé’s greatness must depend. M. 
Lauzanne has no hesitation in anticipat- 
ing her verdict, and the reader who 
knows something about the German men- 
tality will agree with him. The Germany 
of the Hohenzollerns was not a country 
to be appeased by concessions. M. Rou- 
vier, by driving his scape-goat of the 
Quai d’Orsay into the desert, encouraged 
Berlin in its provocative policy. There 
was disturbance in the financial world, in 
1905, because of the action of that Ger- 
man group which held the Paris Bourse 
in the hollow of its hand. M. Rouvier 
was anxious to check the fall of the 
market. M. Delcassé was anxious to pre- 
vent the fall of France. 


Two others, in M. Lauzanne’s opinion, 
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share with M. Delcassé the chief honor 
of having saved their country from that 
fall: Marshal Joffre and M. Raymond 
Poincaré. “General,” said the writer to 
the great soldier on August 2, 1914, “all 
France has absolute faith in you.” 
“France must have faith in herself, not 
in me,” was the answer. But was the 
assurance which Joffre inspired not iden- 
tical with the nation’s faith in its own 
strength? In crucial days a nation feels 
itself personified in the leaders to whom 
it entrusts its destiny. Joffre, Poincaré, 
Millerand, Clemenceau, Jusserand—these 
and other illustrious names are only 
synonyms of France. 

There is no portrait of Foch in this 
gallery of immortals which might supply 
the counterpart to that of Joffre. Still, 
we get a glimpse of his features in the 
background of the full-size picture of 
Poincaré. Lauzanne’s already famous 
account of the fateful conference at Doul- 
lens is embodied in the character sketch 
of the President. A highly strung man, 
with a short, nervous, impatient voice, he 
seems the very contrast of Joffre, who 
“radiated calmness about him.” “That’s 
a man,” said Clemenceau, deeply im- 
pressed by the speech which Foch made 
at that meeting, in spite of the grudge 
he bore him for having opposed him in 
a previous conference. And then and 
there General Foch was given charge of 
co-ordinating the forces of the French 
and British armies. M. Poincaré had 
carried his wish, though Lauzanne rep- 
resents him, in his presidential dignity, 
as a man without power. “The President 
of France can do nothing—not even pre- 
vent foolish things from being done,” he 
says. The paradox, however, is refuted 
by the very article in which it figures. 

After the three Frenchmen follow 
three Americans, Woodrow Wilson, Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, and Colonel House, and 
the Briton Lloyd George, briefly char- 
acterized as “a college professor and 
President,” “a man,” “a wise counselor,” 
and “a political eel.” This is the one-sided 
manner of the snapshot photographer. 
The momentary flash reveals only one 
aspect of the sitter. The artist's skill is in 
his unfailing choice of the right moment, 
which reveals the most salient feature in 
the light best calculated to throw it into 
relief. This art is closely related to that 
of the caricaturist, who gives also a one- 
sided impression. But the latter’s aim is 
to over-emphasize the characteristic trait 
so as to make it an obiect of ridicule. 
M. Lauzanne’s attitude is not one of 
malice but admiration. 

The praise which he distributes, how- 
ever, is not always unqualified. From 
the wisdom of the “wise counselor,” the 
slipperiness of the “eel,” and the great- 
ness of the “man” he detracts nothing, 
but in the “college professor and Presi- 
dent” he has noted of each proficiency its 
neutralizing opposite, 





“adroit but obstinate; conscientious but light- 
minded; eloquent, but more carried away by 
the rhythm of his words than by the depth of 
his thought; cultured, but too entirely devoted 
to a certain type of culture; understanding 
Greek and shorthand, yet ignoring entirely the 
souls of foreign people; attracted by humanity’s 
terrible problems, but believing that they can 
be solved by philosophical and literary formu- 
las. Make your picture from that mélange of 
qualities and you will have a portrait which is 
neither that of a dreamer nor of a genius. It 
is the perfect portrait of a “college professor.” 


This is a clever but not a very felicitous 
passage. If it is the perfect portrait 
of a college professor, it is not the por- 
trait of Mr. Wilson but the picture of 
a type. And if Mr. Wilson was nothing 
more than a college professor, he should 
not figure among the other nine great 
leaders of those great days. One won- 
ders how his littleness, which must seem 
Lilliputian among the surrounding great- 
ness of the men and the days reviewed 
by M. Lauzanne, was ever detected by 
his camera. . Was, after all, Dio- 
genes’ lantern a safer guide in the 
search for “MEN’’? 


The Last De Morgan? 


Tue Ovo Man’s Youtn. Anp THE YouNc 
Man’s Otp Ace. By William De Morgan. 
New York: Henry Holt and Company. 


HIS we may take to be De Morgan’s 
last as well as latest; but there is 
no telling whether a writer who could 
leave unfinished two novels like “The 
Old Madhouse” and this story may not 
have left other material in similar con- 
dition. One recalls the recent instances 
of David Graham Phillips and Jack Lon- 
don, whose output, after their death, con- 
tinued to pour out till one had the im- 
pression of a machine which might go 
on indefinitely of sheer momentum, 
though the power had been cut off. “The 
Old Man’s Youth” is an unheralded wind- 
fall. When “The Old Madhouse” ap- 
peared two years ago there was no hint 
from Mrs. De Morgan that anything 
more might follow, and the publisher 
spoke of it as “the last of Mr. De Mor- 
gan’s novels.” With more discretion he 
now recommends “The Old Man’s Youth” 
as “this new De Morgan novel’’—a 
phrase which seems to open the field of 
possibilities. It would have been a 
kindly human act to indicate the chronol- 
ogy of the posthumous fragments now 
before us. “The Old Madhouse” broke 
off in the middle of a sentence, and the 
tenor of Mrs. De Morgan’s postscript 
certainly implied that it was the last 
thing he was at work on before he ceased 
work. Perhaps “The Old Man’s Youth,” 
begun first, was laid aside in favor of 
a story which had more grip on the 
writer’s fancy. 
“The Old Madhouse” would seem to 
have been measurably the nearer com- 
pletion; that is, a hundred pages more 





might have enabled the writer to solve 

his mystery and dismiss his characters in 

his leisurely fashion, using the material 

outlined from his notes by Mrs. De Mor- 

gan. But the five hundred pages of “‘The 

Old Man’s Youth” leave one still a long 

way from home. The three concluding 

chapters added by Mrs. De Morgan might 

easily have made thirty from her hus- 

band’s hand. The 862 pages of “When 

Ghost Meets Ghost” (the actual De 

Morgan record for longwindedness) must 

surely have been challenged, and there 

is no reason why the thousand mark 
should not have been passed before all 
was over. Frankly, there is little to re- 
gret, purely from the novel-reader’s point 
of view, in the fact of its incompletion. 
The story as a story is slight and, as it 
were, the handling charges appear to be 
more than the traffic will bear. Mrs. De 
Morgan had a puzzling passage in her 
note to “The Old Madhouse” in which 
she said De Morgan began his stories 
without definite plot, but created his 
characters and then waited for them to 
act and evolve their own plot; while a 
little later she said: “He never made 
rough copies and practically finished as 
he went; everything was so complete that 
he found even a slight alteration in the 
text would often let him in for as much 
work as the writing of a whole chapter 
would have given him.” However, we 
gather elsewhere, a little vaguely, that 
he made full notes before beginning to 
write, and the action of his persons may 
have thus determined itself fully before 
the actual narrative was begun. Other- 
wise what could we make of the neat- 
ness of his plots and the minute cross- 
references which make it unsafe for the 
reader to omit a page of his text? “The 
Old Man’s Youth” has a plot minutely 
conceived and artfully fashioned after 
the elder, let us not say Victorian, mode. 
It turns frankly on events and coinci- 
dences from which no ardent teller of 
tales is ever diverted by virtuous cries 
of “sensational” and “melodramatic.” 
The secret passage, the lost document, 
the hidden crime, the buried treasure, the 
family spook—these are all real and in- 
dispensable matters to De Morgan the 
romancer. They seem a little per- 
functorily handled in “The Old Man’s 
Youth,” so far as it goes. The business 
of the family chests which yield, at the 
author’s will, a priceless vase or a high 
explosion (if that is the term), is 
labored; and the business of the murder 
of the first Mrs. Pascoe by the designing 
governess who presently becomes the 
second Mrs. Pascoe is somehow too 
casual. Perhaps the trouble is that 
“Jemima” does not become real enough 
to engage our sympathies; evidently it 
must have been De Morgan’s purpose to 
make her so in the missing conclusion, 
where, according to Mrs. De Morgan’s 
outline, she was to suffer the penalty of 
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a selfish sin and a selfish repentance, and 
to discover the meaning of life at the 
hour of leaving it. 

The book as it stands will be valued 
by the lover of De Morgan for some- 
thing beside the story; as another chapter 
in his chronicle of Victorian manners, 
and as another instalment of his auto- 
biography. The persons of the story are 
less clearly projected than usual. Most 
of them do not get far over the line be- 
tween type and personality. For one 
thing, there is no altogether charming 
young woman to take possession of us, 
as in the earlier tales; neither Gracie 
nor “Idaropposite” appears to quite take 
the trouble to enchant us. The book is 
at its best as autobiography, as a whim- 
sical and suitably retouched picture of 
De Morgan’s experiences as an art stu- 
dent in the fantastically inadequate art 
school of the mid-nineteenth century to 
which the British Academy did not deny 
itsname. “There was at this time study- 
ing in the school a man who afterwards 
made a reputation with his books on Art. 
It was generally predicted that he would 
do so, seeing that he had drawn in the 
Antique School a foot with six toes. 
‘And shaddered ’em up, too!’ added 
’Opkins, when he told me of the inci- 
dent.””’ Our Eustace John has committed 
himself to Art quite casually; and his 
escape into caricature from the antique 
and the conventional parallels, at least, De 
Morgan’s own escape from mechanical 
painting into stained glass and ceramics. 
Eustace John’s taking to story-telling in 
extreme old age completes the parallel. 
The narrative of course is full of the 
wonted whimsicality. I am a little sur- 
prised to realize at this late day how 
much of the De Morgan humor has al- 
ways turned on a sort of glorified pun- 
ning. But there is much more in him 
than this—for one thing a knack at sur- 
prising us, in the midst of his garrulity, 
with a sketch like this of the lady’s maid 
Atkinson, who is thus embalmed upon 
her first and last appearance (so far as 
memory serves me) in the story: 


“Atkinson was a young woman whose 
sole object was to scorn the persons she 
spoke of freely as her betters. She 
spurned alike their Arts and their 
Sciences, their intellectual aspirations 
and their mechanical dexterity. These 
visits to the National Gallery had given 
her a rare opportunity of asserting this 
individuality at the expense of the great 
ones of old gone by. To be at the Na- 
tional Gallery for five hours on two days 
of every week, to ignore such a multi- 
tude of masterpieces all at once, and in 
the very same breath to peruse a thrill- 
ing tale in the Family Herald, was an 
enormous gratification to Atkinson.” 

Yes, if there is any more De Morgan 
up your sleeve, Mr. Holt, pray let us have 
it! 

H. W. BOYNTON 


Art at the Twentieth 
International Exhibi- 
tion in Pittsburgh 


ACH successive International Exhi- 
bition of Paintings at Carnegie In- 
stitute, Pittsburgh, emphasizes the im- 
portance of these annual events, for 
events they unquestionably are. The 
beauty and poetry which John W. Alex- 
ander found beneath the grime of an in- 
dustrial city and recorded in those fine 
mural panels of the ““Apotheosis of Pitts- 
burgh” series, paid a compliment to the 
Alleghany region that Pittsburgh repays 
to Art in the unaffected interest which 
her citizens take in these exhibitions. 
The effect ensemble differs from year 
to year in a remarkable degree. There 
is never a sameness. In creating this 
ensemble John W. Beatty, Director of 
Fine Arts, exhibits positive genius and 
an enthusiasm for what must, despite its 
alluring phases, prove an arduous task. 
Each year the first gallery is devoted to 
the works of a single artist and these 
one-man shows have come to be one of 
the most interesting features of the an- 
nual exhibitions, Last year the honor 
of occupancy was extended to Emile René 
Ménard, whose golden-brown landscapes 
and Arcadian reveries led one to linger 
there as in a dream of the gods. Could 
this year bring about as delectable a 
group and one that would not jostle in 
memory with Ménard’s? A room of 
twenty-five beautiful, compelling works 
by Henri Eugéne LeSidaner is the happy 
answer in the affirmative. Neither in 
Europe nor in America before has so 
fine, representative, and perfectly hung 
an exhibition of paintings by LeSidaner 
been shown. 

Turning from the gallery of LeSida- 
ner’s to enter the largest of the eight 
great exhibition rooms, again one finds 
a departure from the arrangement of 
last year, where the large “Nausicaa at 
the Fountain” by Lucien Simon occupied 
a wall to itself. This year six landscapes 
by the late J. Francis Murphy occupy the 
wall, paintings dating from 1898 to 1915. 
About a third of the show is given to 
landscape, including marine and archi- 
tectural. R. H. Brown’s “Autumn: Con- 
necticut,” powerful and direct ; George W. 
Sotter’s “Cedar Hill” and “The Brook, 
Winter,” two important snow scenes of 
great beauty; Felice Waldo Howell’s 
“October,” which took the second Hallgar- 
ten Prize at this year’s National Academy 
exhibition,a work perfect in its synthesis; 
Emil Carlsen’s “The Open Sea”; the 
highly decorative but nevertheless true 
landscapes of Maurice Chabas which 
have so much in common with the wood- 
block color-prints one remembers of 
Henri Riviére’s; Gustav Adolf Fjaestad’s 
“The Ski Traces,” with its somewhat 


too blistery technique for the satisfactory 
rendering of snow, though highly deco- 
rative and thoroughly characteristic of 
the Scandinavian school, as is also this 
painter’s “Streaming Water in Summer,” 
with its “jigglety” composition lines 
found in so much of the work of the 
Northmen; Childe Hassam’s large and 
brilliant “The Easthampton Elms in 
May,” which tempts one to say it is his 
best landscape; Victor Higgins’ superb 
“Reflected Light,” a great snow scene; 
Sir John Lavery’s “A Turquoise Sea’; 
Jonas Lie’s “Summer Idyll”; Maurice 
Lobre’s “North Front of the Palace of 
Versailles: The Theatre facing the 
Reservoirs,” a French work remarkable 
in its painting of water; Ménard’s “Sun- 
set on the Heath,” one of the three fine 
Ménards in this exhibition; Leonard 
Ochtman’s refreshing winter subject, 
“Moonlit Cascade”; Edward W. Red- 
field’s “‘Across the Valley,” a work to 
which the Jury of Award must have 
given thought; William Ritschel’s “Mam- 
moth Cove, California,” a distinguished 
marine subject; Alfred E. Smith’s “The 
Sédelle in September,” remarkable for its 
successful employment of daringly bright 
color; Elliot Torrey’s beautiful “Autumn 
Glory,” with its extraordinary technique 
suggesting the use of the blunt end of 
the brush; Robert W. Vonnoh’s dignified 
“Gréz Bridge’; Irving R. Wiles’ “Dry- 
ing Sails, Shelter Island,” a marine sub- 
ject which shows the mastery this artist 
exhibits in his portraits; Charles Reiffel’s 
glorious “Midsummer,” vibrant with the 
epic of green woodlands; these were the 
landscape works that seemed to stand 
forth above the others. 

Considering the high degree of ex- 
cellence of the many works of which no 
mention is made here, it may seem a 
matter of mere preference to select the 
others for notice. Nevertheless domi- 
nant qualities call attention to them. One 
will not pass Robert Anning Bell’s “The 
Rose Garden at Dawn,” one of the largest 
canvases in the exhibition, without re- 
ceiving from it an impression that sug- 
gests an Aman-Jean, but its own highly 
original genre will as immediately be 
discovered. The drawing of the tall 
graceful figures takes one back to the 
artist’s illustrations for the “Poems of 
John Keats” in the rare edition brought 
out by George Bell some years ago. Then 
Bryson Burrough’s “Mary Magdalen at 
the House of Simon the Pharasee” and 
“Mary Magdalen in the Desert” must not 
be overlooked. In Gallery I the “Sirens” 
by Paul Chabas seems to be the finest 
example of this Franch painter’s art 
which has been exhibited in America, 
even lovelier than last year’s tondo, 
“Pécheuses de Lune.” In the same room 
hangs Richard Jack’s large “Love Tunes 
the Shepherd’s Reed,” one of the most 
striking paintings in the exhibition, and 
there too hangs Edwin W. Dickinson’s 
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extraordinary “Interior,” another large 
canvas, pyramidal in a composition of 
figures painted in grays and cream tones 
which, upon study, will probably initiate 
the spectator in a new point of view and 
which, despite the picture’s defects, is 
worth such study and is not to be rele- 
gated to the cubist, futurist, or post-im- 
pressionist limbo. In this work the 
artist has nearly succeeded in making 
any point of the canvas on which the 
eye may rest its centre of focus. In the 
small gallery hangs Ossian Elgstrom’s 
“Swedish Lapps Gather Their Reindeer,” 
which on superficial inspection and from 
a distance, appears to be little more than 
a spiral. Nevertheless it is a somewhat 
calligraphic record conveying to the 
vision and imagination every conceivable 
motion of a great herd of reindeer in 
the act of being corraled by the Lapps. 
It is a painting that would have de- 
lighted the heart of Sesshu or any other 
painter of the Far East. The “South 
Room” by Daniel Garber, an interior with 
figures of mother and daughter, im- 
presses one with the strides Garber’s 
art continues to take, always present- 
ing happy surprises, as in this instance. 
In Gallery N “Behind the Curtain” by 
Laura Knight curiously strikes in paint- 
ing the note of “Deburau” in the drama, 
and in the same way one will couple with 
Lucien Simon’s ‘The Parade at the Fair” 
the thought of the play “Liliom.” An- 
other painting by Laura Knight, “The 
Cove,” a picture of boys swimming, 
scintillent with glittering summer light, 
must not be missed. This year Charles 
Sims contributes seven small pictures, 
“Baptism,” “Confirmation,” ‘“Commu- 
nion,” “Penance,” “Extreme Unction,” 
“Orders,” “Marriage,” which many visi- 
tors miss as they have been hung in the 
Children’s Room below the main exhibi- 
tion galleries and there is nothing in the 
catalogue to indicate their position. The 
beauty of these panels is worth a pil- 
grimage in itself to Pittsburgh. Two 
other canvases of importance are apt to 
be overlooked as they hang prominently 
enough but not in proper light—Henry 
Lerolle’s “Flight into Egypt” and Ben- 
jamin D. Koopman’s “The Fortune- 
Teller,” which should be brought forth 
from its somewhat obscure corner. 

This year’s Jury of Award, composed 
of eight American and two English 
artists, selected some thirty-nine can- 
vases for final consideration, and from 
these Ernest Lawson’s “Vanishing Mist” 
(which received the Altman Prize at 
the National Academy of Design this 
spring) was chosen to receive the gold 
Medal of the First Class, Howard Giles’ 
“Young Woman” the silver Medal of the 
Second Class, Eugene E. Speicher’s “Girl 
with Green Hat” the bronze Medal of the 
Third Class, carrying prizes of $1,500, 
$1,000, and $500, respectively. 

GARDNER TEALL 


Drama 


‘‘Liliom’’ at the Garrick 
Theatre, ‘‘Clair de Lune’’ 
at the Empire 
WENT to Franz Molnar’s “Liliom,” 
the Theatre Guild’s latest venture, 

with the scantiest expectations, and 
Destiny, which is surly to our hopes and 
lenient to our fears, rebuked or requited 
me with a realiy enjoyable evening. 
There are surface contradictions in the 
play. It is foreign and modern, and yet 
it is also American and traditional in 
its presentation of the affections and the 
conscience in a frame of real or half-real 
domesticity. Again, it is cheerful amid 
glooms. Its opening scene is laid in a 
merry-go-round, and the action takes 
place in Vienna, which is, for the cis-At- 
lantic imagination at least, the merry-go- 
round among cities. It passes through 
poverty, crime, death by violence, judg- 
ment in the next world, hell, the solem- 
nities of the return to earth, and some- 
how the laugh with which it started in 
the merry-go-round never quite evapo- 
rates. Many plays depress us less by 
their facts than by their tone; we are 
saddened not so much by the exhibit 
as by the author’s insistence that it is 
our duty to be miserable. Franz Molnar 
does not insist; if he gives us the death, 
he spares us the undertaker. 

The play, like “The Emperor Jones,” is 
a series of scenes; to be precise, it con- 
sists of seven scenes and a prologue. This 
structure is evidently informal, but there 
is no reason why drama should always 
pattern itself on geometry. ‘‘Liliom” has 
form of a kind, a desultory, trailing kind, 
not ill suited to a play whose protagonist 
is a loafer. The whimsicalities in the 
shape of a fritter have a charm even for 
eyes which have been schooled to regu- 
larity by the cooky and the doughnut. 
It is the business of this play to be un- 
businesslike, and, like Falstaff, it labors 
in its vocation. There are boys whom 
we should call truants if they went to 
school. 

The play is possibly too long, not for 
the spectator’s pleasure, but for the 
analyst’s demand for a strict proportion 
between bulk and meaning. There are 
playwrights in Great Britain, there are 
playwrights in despised America, who 
could have enforced the mere moral much 
more tersely and effectively in a one-act 
play. A man beats a woman—or, no, he 
merely slaps her—and the whole two- 
or three-hour play may be said to hinge 
on the psychic meaning and ethical value 
of that slap. The particulars are few. 
A Viennese tough called Liliom (which 
means tough) loses his job and takes a 
girl into his keeping on the selfsame 
night. Poverty, idleness, and the pros- 


pect of a birth drive him to attempt a 
robbery the miscarriage of which termi- 
nates in his death by pistol shot. In a 
court-room in the “Beyond” he is con- 
demned to fifteen years of penal and 
purgative suffering in hell, and is then 
allowed to visit earth for a day to be 
tested for any remnants of good that 
may linger in his moral constitution. He 
meets his daughter, and the man who 
once, more in love than hate, had struck 
the woman, again more in love than hate, 
strikes the child. Instances of this 
nature—of the copying by the virtue of 
the gestures of the antithetic vice—are 
not unusual in art. Jean Valjean stole 
the bishop’s candlesticks after the 
bishop’s humanity had redeemed his soul. 
Hamlet says to Ophelia living “I loved 
you not’’; and of Ophelia dead: “I loved 
Ophelia: forty thousand brothers,” etc. 
The sheath of love is brutality. In “The 
Tyranny of Love” the wife is untrue to 
her husband almost from excess of 
fidelity. Herr Molnar’s moral is not so 
difficult or new. Poor brainless Joe 
Gargery had in a sense stumbled upon 
it in the epitaph he composed for a 
graceless father (wife-beater and child- 
beater like Liliom): “But whatsume’er 
the failings on his part, Remember 
reader he were that good in his hart.” 
What shall we say of this moral—that 
the hearts of men are far nearer to each 
other than their acts, that acts which 
differ as black and white may be the out- 
come of motives that differ no more than 
dark-gray and light-gray? Sound, but 
hardly safe, might be our verdict on this 
thesis; it is one of those truths which 
society in the interest of its own pres- 
ervation has thought proper to obscure. 
It is a truth that may be helpful to the 
theologian, the psychologist, the penolo- 
gist, and the prison warden; the question 
is whether it will help or hinder the 
judge and that potential evildoer who 
nestles in the heart of every man. The 
difference between the results of good 
and evil conduct is momentous, and this 
wide difference, society, Jesuit and 
Machiavel that it is even in the inculca- 
tion of the virtues, transfers to the nar- 
rower difference between the disposi- 
tions. The idea is a scarecrow—-in plain 
words, a lie—but after all, doesn’t it help 
to frighten the pilferers? Would it be 
a bad or good thing for the world if we 
all thought evil twice as bad as it really 
is? In the constituency of the Theatre 
Guild wife-beaters are presumably rare, 
but wife-baiters in some form or other 
undoubtedly visit the Garrick, and will 
they or their wives be helped by the 
demonstration that a wife-baiter may be 
a pretty good sort of fellow? I am not 
blaming Herr Molnar in the least; indeed 
he has himself supplied the antidote to 
his own teaching. I do not refer to the 
fifteen years of not very imaginable 
punishment in a not very credible hell, 
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but to the fact that his hero, on emer- 
gence from penalty, is absolutely un- 
changed in his impulse to express ten- 
derness through brutality. What is this 
but the sternest of admonitions that 
character—character as embodied in 
action—is indomitable? 

The acting was very good. Joseph 
Schildkraut, whom I saw for the first 
time, gave an admirably tempered picture 
of the prodigal whose mind loafs no less 
surely than his body, who undulates be- 
tween possibilities, who is half intelli- 
gent, half stockish, and who remains 
under all the cloud and burden of his 
sins dimly loving and dimly lovable. Miss 
Eva Le Gallienne as Julie was good 
throughout, and rose to excellence in the 
portrayal in the first scene of the heart 
of a girl who yields without knowing why 
she yields or even that she yields. Minor 
parts were taken with skill and gusto by 
Miss Hortense Alden, Miss Helen West- 
ley, Mr. Henry Travers, and Mr. Dudley 
Digges. The settings mingled glamour 
with reality. 

The intruder the other night at the 
Empire Theatre was “Clair de Lune.” 
The Barrymores on the stage were 
clearly in their place; the spectators filled 
seats to which their title by fee or grace 
was uncontested: the unexplained visitor 
was “Clair de Lune,” and its entrance 
in the disguise of a play seemed a re- 
flection on the vigilance of the door- 
keeper. “Clair de Lune” is not a play 
that requires or provokes extended 
criticism. It is an evasive play; it flees 
from the spectator; it flees from criti- 
cism. The briefest criticism, which in 
scope is commonly the broadest, would 
define the mistake of a man who, on 
being sent for a builder’s crane should 
fetch the bird instead of the machine, or 
who, on being asked for a horse, should 
fetch a hobbyhorse instead of the animal. 
The second simile is the more exact be- 
cause “Clair de Lune” is not wanting 
in certain superficial resemblances to a 
play. A man and a woman are engaged; 
on the night before the marriage the man 
invites another woman to his couch, and 
the woman invites another man to hers; 
the two assignations intersect. Here 
surely is material for a spirited, if 
rancid, comedy, material that would not 
be disowned by—let us say—Mr. Avery 
Hopwood or by Miss Matthews and Mr. 
Stork whose “Just Married” is now mak- 
ing its first appeals to the eyes, ears, and 
nostrils of an unfastidious public. Even 
the situation of the deformed man who 
has won the love of the sightless girl 
is not without its interest or pathos. 

Dramatic values of some kind there 
could hardly fail to be in situations that 
trace their pedigree, however distantly, 
to Victor Hugo. Michael Strange (pseu- 
donymous for Mrs. John Barrymore) has 
utilized some material from “The Man 
Who Laughs.” The exact more or less 
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of these obligations is unimportant; in 
any case Hugo is rich enough to afford 
munificence and Michael Strange—lI fear 
it must be confessed—is poor enough to 
merit charity. But resources are burdens, 
opportunity itself is unpropitious, to the 
playwright unblessed with the dramatic 
sense. Michael Strange is not interested 
in drama; she may of course take an in- 
terest in its profits or plaudits. What 
interests her is certain veins of sentiment 
and diction and the action is merely a 
frame or stretcher for the dialogue. The 
drama resembles the lay figures, or some- 
times the living figures, in the cloak or 
costume shops; its office is the display 
of its apparel. The diction is occasionally 
good; more often it is flaccid or flabby. 


The least forgivable and the least 
politic thing in “Clair de Lune” is the 
concupiscence of the love-scene in the 
middle of Act II. Without that scene 
we might have coaxed ourselves to look 
on the whole play as a crotchet or ami- 
able grotesque, and have treated it with 
the humorous indulgence with which we 
view those cats who sometimes cross a 
stage in superb unconsciousness of their 
own irrelevance. The cat goes its own 
way and doesn’t mind; and criticism, 
lackey as it is, always has a sneaking 
respect for a play with strength enough 
to despise criticism. But that love-scene 
takes us back to Broadway, to the sordid 
and familiar barter of self-respect for 
popularity or dollars. In a word it puts 
“Clair de Lune” back into the competi- 
tion, and in the competition its standing 
is nowhere. 

Such a work means estrangement be- 
tween the drama and the actors. An 
actor may find himself at home in 
reality; he is sure to find himself at 
home in those versions or perversions of 
reality with which stage-experience has 
made him familiar. What leads him 
astray is the unfamiliar perversion: the 
actors in “Clair de Lune” were con- 
demned to grope. The reader may judge 
of the barrenness of a performance in 
which John Barrymore could leave the 
stage after his big (not his good) scene 
with every hand in the audience quies- 
cent, and in which the audience should 
begin visibly to crumble while Ethel 
Barrymore was grappling with her 
crisis. As queen Miss Barrymore was 
remote, detached, turning as it were a 
moral profile to the audience, striving 
to convey the torrid in terms of the 
glacial. Mr. John Barrymore had some 
good minutes in the first act before the 
love and pathos of the play, to borrow 
a simile from Michael Strange, 
“clamped” him in their “sodden morass.” 
Miss Violet Cooper was not unsuccessful 
as the Duchess of Beaumont. But the 
play was a real vehicle for nobody; it 
was an invalid chair which the actors 
took turns in pushing. 

O. W. FIRKINS 


Mr. Hoover As Insurance Agent 


““PNHE factor that prevents a full use 

of our productive capacity is the 
risk of loss. If this risk could be mini- 
mized or eliminated, the nation could 
have a high level of productive output 
even with smaller profits. 

“Modern business is carried on for 
profit. When large profits are in pros- 
pect, therefore, production goes on at a 
feverish rate. Most business men are 
perfectly willing to produce for low 
profits, especially when no opportunity 
presents itself to make high ones. 

“The fundamental reason why produc- 
tion slackens when only low profits are 
in sight is that a situation which yields 
small profits is one in which the prices of 
products and the prices of cost goods are 
close together. The risk of loss increases 
as the selling price approaches the cost 
of labor and materials. If these latter 
come to exceed selling price, the en- 
trepreneur is ruined. 

“What is the possibility of decreasing 
the risk of loss which is now borne by the 
individual business man? Thus far the 
most successful institution for the elimi- 
nation of individual risk is the institu- 
tion of insurance. 

“If it were possible to guarantee every 
entrepreneur his out-of-pocket costs, the 
risks of loss would be minimized. This 
would unquestionably stimulate produc- 
tion. 

“The proposal to underwrite producers 
may be too bizarre to serve as anything 
more than a stimulus to a serious con- 
sideration of this problem of maintain- 
ing productive output. But there are 
several other proposals which are en- 
tirely practicable: they should be em- 
bodied at once in our administrative ma- 
chinery.” 

This brings us to Mr. Hoover’s speech 
of last week, before the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States, in which 
he urged the great importance to the na- 
tion’s industries of an adequate service 
of statistics. “I believe,” he said, “that 
the stability and soundness of business 
can be greatly enhanced, and that vicious 
speculation can be curtailed, by a more 
adequate information service maintained 
by the Government. 

“T am convinced that we should go 
even further than this: that we should 
secure and publish the proportion of the 
total equipment of the more important 
industries that is in current production, 
together with the total proportion of 
labor complement that is in service: and 
that in a few commodities it may be well 
to procure and publish the primary 
prices.” 

The quoted paragraphs at the begin- 
ning of this article are not quoted from 
Mr. Hoover, though the reader will cer- 
tainly not have perceived any break in 


the continuity of the theoretical view of 
producing risk. Those paragraphs are 
quoted (rather freely) from the remark- 
able paper read by Professor David Fri- 
day, of the University of Michigan, be- 
fore the December meeting of the Taylor 
Society, and published last week in the 
Society’s Bulletin. One of Professor 
Friday’s audience, an engineer, summed 
up the effect of the address in saying: 
“TI think it is the biggest thought deto- 
nator this Society has ever heard.” 
Ample reason for connecting Profes- 
sor Friday’s exposition of the sources 
and remedies for risk in production with 


the policies Mr. Hoover has advocated ° 


since he became Secretary of Commerce 
will be instantly apparent—will not need 
even to be pointed out—to those who 
heard, or have read Professor Friday’s 
address. The idea of actually underwrit- 
ing the losses of a producer on his labor 
and material costs is admittedly not at 
present realizable. But Professor Fri- 
day pointed out a series of preliminary 
measures for reducing the amount of un- 
certainty, and therefore of risk, which 
now embarrasses production in a discus- 
sion which might be transferred without 
detection to Mr. Hoover’s address of last 
week. And conversely, the more im- 
portant parts of Mr. Hoover’s speech 
might be inserted into Professor Fri- 
day’s address without in the least di- 
verting Professor Friday’s train of 
thought. Take, for example, this para- 
graph from Mr. Hoover: 


Another instance is the rubber industry, and 
I believe the members of that industry will bear 
me out in saying that if there had been an accu- 
rate monthly statement of the current ratio of 
production capacity and operation in the differ- 
ent branches of the industry, and of the stocks 
of major manufactured and raw materials in 
hand, they would have been saved tremendous 
losses, not only in over-accumulation of goods, 
but also in over-expansion of equipment. 


The concurrence of the two men’s ideas 
means that Mr. Hoover’s policies repre- 
sent the best economic, as well as the best 
engineering judgment. The point of 
greatest importance is that the industries 
of the country, by codperation with each 
other and with a new Government serv- 
ice, can bring to light, and make avail- 
able for current use, a series of facts 
which will greatly reduce the risks of 
loss from continuing production. Wastes 
in industry of course increase the risk 
of loss, since wastes mean increased and 
avoidable cost of production. And in a 
sense the reduction of the wastes of in- 
dustry aimed at by the engineering in- 
vestigation of which Mr. Hoover is the 
titular head is an insurance measure. 
But it is the uncertain and unknown 
conditions (unlike the fairly well known 
facts of waste) faced by the producer 
which bulk most threatening and most 
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important in the present situation. The 
resources of scientific management of in- 
dustry have hitherto been only faintly 
demonstrated, here and there, because of 
the overhanging elements of uncertainty 
which no one has been able to cope with. 
The full development of scientific man- 
agement is in fact delayed and post- 
poned because these other, dominating 
uncertainties prevent that very con- 
tinuity of operation which is the condi- 
tion of high industrial efficiency and 
economy. Moreover, scientific manage- 
ment of industry is secondary to the fact 
of a decision on the part of a manu- 
facturer that he will produce at all. 

To produce, or not to produce? is there- 
fore a question for the wise answer to 
which the business man needs more 
knowledge of the current facts of pro- 
duction than he is now able to get. 
Mutual action, if broad and thorough 
enough, will largely do away with the dif- 
ficulty. In the “open price associations” 
which are now somewhat in the public 
eye, we have examples of the success of 
such codperation on a perfectly selfish, 
“public-be-damned” basis. Various pro- 
ducing industries have, on this basis, de- 
veloped a highly efficient system of in- 
surance against the risk of loss in pro- 
duction. 

Mr. Hoover is asking the industry of 
the country as a whole to join in and 
to support Government participation in 
a public exchange of information that 
will enable industry and commerce to 
cope successfully with the labyrinth that 
they have themselves created. 

It is of the essence of insurance that 
the insurer shall have full knowledge 
of the risk he underwrites—that he shall 
prescribe the conditions to be maintained 
by the insured. Because of this funda- 
mental necessity, Government underwrit- 
ing of the risk of loss in production is, 
for the present at least, out of the ques- 
tion: safe underwriting would involve a 
degree of Government supervision of in- 
dustry for which the Government is as 
little prepared as is industry itself. 

The principle applies, however, to the 
project for fuller statistical returns on 
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production, stock of manufactured goods, 
stocks of raw materials in hand, aggre- 
gates of payrolls, and the like. Effective 
and sincere codperation from all those 
whose codperation is needed depends 
upon the will and the willingness of 
producers as a whole to do their part. 
Only in proportion as the facts reported 
are accurate and comprehensive can the 
purpose of the plan be realized. In this 
view of the general liability and risk, 
certain elements in the present industrial 
situation are guilty of what the fire in- 
surance man calls “bad housekeeping”— 
practices which increase the risk of loss, 
and therefore the probability that the 
insurer (which in the present situation 
is the whole public) will have to go into 
its pocket to pay for wayward conduct. 
Mr. Hoover paid his compliments to these 
people last week in these words: 

There is slow and only partial realization by 
some bankers, directors of public utilities, manu- 
facturers and distributors, both employers and 
employees included, of the fact that we must 
approach a parity of levels in profits, prices and 
wages in different industries. Some groups are 
able to put up stronger resistance to reduction 
of economic levels than others. For instance, 
this resistance against lower levels in the serv- 
ices and commodities that the farmer must buy 
in the face of his very much lower returns, is 
already digging a grave of unemployment for 
the other industries. 


The greatest object-lesson of the 
European war for this country was the 
disclosure of the true measure of its 
enormous producing capacity—a capacity 
far in excess of what anyone had con- 
ceived. But now we appear to be ac- 
cepting the old idea that a relapse to 
“normal” unemployment and under-pro- 
duction is inevitable. “But to the think- 
ing man,” says Professor Friday, caus- 
tically, “any such attitude is nothing 
better than a soporific composed of 
asininity and supineness If the 
vaunted resourcefulness of the American 
business man is anything more than 
sounding brass he will set himself about 
the task of discovering how the lesson 
of the war may be utilized to the ad- 
vancement of our national ends.” 

Says Mr. Hoover (address on In- 
dustrial Waste, Feb. 14): 


There is no such thing as the nation’s over- 
producing, if it produces the right commodities. 
The commodities or services produced by the 
whole nation are capable of absorption by the 
whole nation if they are of the right character. 
. . . To put the matter in another way, there 
is no limit to consumption except the total capa- 
city to produce, provided the surplus of pro- 
ductive power is constantly shifted to new ar- 
ticles from those that have reached the satura- 
tion point of demand. 


Mr. Hoover’s policies offer the in- 
dustries of the country insurance against 
the risks of loss that inevitably attend 
lack of adequate knowledge of what sup- 
ply there is of commodities, what pur- 
chasing power is available, and what pro- 
ducing capacity is in hidden competition. 
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government? Wouldn’t you appreci- 
ate the reduction of the apparent 
chaos which surrounds us to an or- 
derly picture of natural evolution 
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Washington nor Wall St. possesses 
the authority commonly ascribed to 
them? Such a book Mr. Sidney 
Reeve has written—a work which in 
its scope, its thoroughness and origi- 
nality puts the economic evolution of 
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